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EDUCATION FOR MODERN LIFE 
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understanding that goes beyond mere 
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equip him for citizenship in a changing 
world. In addition to the Matriculation 
and Business Courses, school life at Pick- 
ering promotes the physical, social and 
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offering a wide range of interests and 
supplementary activities — lectures and 
discussion groups on current problems, 
civic and economic — specialized library 
service — hobby clubs — vocational guid- 
ance — musical, artistic and dramatic 
interests. Seasonal athletic activities 
throughout the year. 


For full information write the Headmaster, 
Joseph McCulley, B.A. 
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The Humboldt By-Election 


HE victory of Mr. Joseph Burton for the C.C.F. 

in the provincial by-election at Humboldt, 
Saskatchewan, on August 4th, is one of unusual 
significance. The election was called by the Pai- 
terson government in the first flush of victory 
after the general election of June 8th, the new 
Liberal member retiring to make room for the 
Minister of Highways, Mr. Dunn, who had lost his 
seat at Melville to a Social Crediter. All the big 
guns went into action; the constituency is an old 
Liberal stronghold, and the result means a serious 
loss of prestige to the Liberals and a triumph for 
the C.C.F., whose claim that the Aberhart “in- 
vasion” saved the Liberals in Saskatchewan now 
seems justified. For whereas in the general elec- 
tion the vote was: Liberal 3635, C.C.F. 3440, 
Social Credit 387; in the by-election the figures 
were C.C.F. 3908, Liberal 3763. Thus, while the 
total vote increased by 209, the C.C.F. increased 
by 468, more than the total number of ballots 
cast for Social Credit in June. There was no ques- 
tion here of a sudden reversal of feeling, for Mr. 
Burton has built solidly since he started to fight 
the constituency five years ago. His victory is in 
part a reward of constancy. The cream of the 
joke is that the Social Crediter who defeated Mr. 
Dunn has since joined the C.C.F., thus giving them 
12 seats in the legislature. 


Needed Political Action 


ROM the East comes the news that the 12,000 

members of the United Mineworkers, District 
26, which includes the sub-districts of Nova Scotia 
and New Brunswick, have decided to affiliate with 
the C.C.F. for political purposes. The present 
system cannot be changed except through the 
support of organised labour. Too long have our 
labour organisations failed to see that industrial 
and political action must go hand in hand. The 
C.C.F. has consistently defended the rights of 
labour and is their natural channel for political 
expression. If the example of the Mine Workers 
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is widely followed, the C.C.F. will immediately 
become a strong and effective challenge to our 
present financial oligarchy. 


Democracy can only be saved by democrats. 
The C.C.F. has not been afraid of defining its pol- 
icies clearly at frequent and democratically repre- 
sentative conventions. To call either of the old 
parties democratic is hollow mockery—for all 
their leaders’ lip-service to a democracy they 
neither practise nor understand. 


The Price of Wheat 


HE government have now guaranteed a price 

of 80c per bushel for Western wheat. But it 
is impossible for the Western farmer to market 
wheat below the cost of production indefinitely. 
After careful investigation the department of 
agricultural economics in the University of Sas- 
katchewan declared this to be, on the average, 
$1.03 per bushel at Fort William. Seldom has 
such a price been reached. During the war, when 
it might have gone much higher than it did, the 
Government established a Wheat Control Board 
to keep the price within the bounds of what the 
Allied nations were prepared to pay; hence the 
justice of the demand from the West that a mini- 
mum of not less than the cost of production be 
set. It is useless to argue that this would mean a 
protected price for the wheat producer. He very 
properly replies that practically all the manufac- 
tured articles he buys have to be purchased in the 
highly protected domestic market. The several 
Western briefs presented to the Rowell commis- 
sion a picture of mountainous public and private 
debt, which is the result of marketing below cost 
for years. 


Last week U.S. Secretary for Agriculture Wal- 
lace gave an address in Montreal which contained 
a warning, a proposal and a threat. He warned 
that the wheat exporting countries were faced 
again with the problem of huge surpluses; he 
proposed that they enter into an agreement with 
the importing countries to stabilize the price and 
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to provide for storage against emergency; he 
threatened that the United States could and 
would export a portion of its surplus at a subsidiz- 
ed price if an agreement was not made. This of 
course is the antithesis of the marketing policy of 
the King government whose Minister of Agricul- 
ture said in 1935 that it would be good advertising 
to market our wheat at a loss. Clearly the ques- 
tion of planned trade and commerce is being 
forced upon Canada. It can no longer be evaded 
even by this government. 


Breaking the Padlock 


LUSHED with its victory over a craven Do- 

minion government, the Quebec government 
has proceeded to fresh deeds of valour under the 
Padlock Act. On July 20 the provincial police 
padlocked an alleged “Communist” school in 
Montreal and the Montreal office of the Friends 
of the Soviet Union “‘which had been raided at 
least ten times,’’ according to Colonel Piuze, pro- 
vincial chief. (Only about half these raids have 
been reported in the press.) On the same day, 
confronted with “Life’s” photographs of Fascism 
in Quebec and its comments on the Quebec gov- 
ernment’s connection therewith, Mr. Duplessis 
remarked, “Well, it is a humorous paper.” On 
the same day also, doubtless by way of giving 
point to the “joke,” the provincial police evicted 
F. X. Lessard, his wife and two children from 
their home in Quebec City, and padlocked it for a 
year. Mr. Lessard promptly broke the padlock 
and re-entered his home. He and a friend, Henri 
Beaulieu, were thereupon arrested on the singular 
charge of “wilfully breaking a provincial law.” 
The trial is likely to take place in the autumn, 
and the Civil Liberties Union, which is fighting 
the case, makes an urgent appeal for funds. 


Law and Property 


T has long been one of the cardinal principles 
of British law that any official, police or other- 
wise, who committed an illegal act could be pro- 
ceeded against in the courts, and that he could not 
escape the penalties of his action by pleading 
orders of a superior. Like other principles of 
British justice, this has now been unceremoniously 
bundled out of Quebec. The Padlock Act pur- 
ports to give the Attorney-General power to order 
confiscation of ‘‘Communistic” literature. It does 
not even pretend to give him or anyone else power 
to confiscate other property. On January 22, 


however, undeterred by such pedantic legal 
scruples, the provincial police confiscated an 
automobile which, they said, was being used to 
distribute copies of the Clarion or Clarte. The 
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Civil Liberties Union at once took proceedings 
against Colonel Piuze to have the car returned. 
On July 25, Judge Cousineau ruled that no action 
lay against Colonel Piuze, as he had been acting 
under direct order of the Attorney-General, and 
that the only redress was by petition of right. In 
other words, the car’s owner may now petition 
the Attorney-General for leave to proceed against 
the Attorney-General to recover property stolen 
by the Attorney-General’s subordinates acting on 
the Attorney-General’s orders. If this judgment 
is sustained, the results will be nothing less than 
revolutionary; for it puts every stick of property 
in the province at the mercy of Mr. Duplessis’ 
caprice. And Mr. Lapointe exhorts the Civil 
Liberties Union to fight the Padlock Act in the 
courts! 


Antics of a Judge 


UDGE Forest, of Montreal, whose past exploits 
J in annulling marriages have given his court 
the reputation of a Canadian Reno, has now sur- 
passed himself. On July 20, 21 and 22 he annulled 
two ‘‘mixed”’ marriages performed by Protestant 
ministers and a marriage of two Roman Catholics 
performed by a New York J.P. In each case, as 
usual, one of the grounds was repugnance to 
Canon Law, which, in the teeth of a Privy Council 
judgment, Judge Forest persists in treating as 
part of the Quebec Civil Law. Not content, how- 
ever, with defying the Privy Council (and explicit 
provisions of the Civil Code), he now challenges 
the competency of the Dominion Parliament to 
enact divorce legislation, declaring the Dominion 
divorce secured by one of the parties to the New 
York marriage null, void and of no effect. Fur- 
ther, he seeks to give extra-territorial validity to 
Quebec ecclesiastical law by annulling marriages 
performed in Ontario, New Brunswick and New 
York. In none of these cases does he seem to 
have suggested that the ceremonies contravened 
the law of the jurisdiction where they took place. 
To bolster his argument he refers to the attitude 
of the Anglican Church toward the Duke of Wind- 
sor’s marriage. No example could have been more 
fatal to his case. For under Canon Law the Duch- 
ess of Windsor was never validly married to either 
of her first two husbands, each of whom had a 
divorced wife living when he married Miss War- 
field. Judge Forest’s jurisprudence might have 
changed the fate of Empire. Had the Duke and 
Duchess but known, she had only to establish 
domicile in Quebec, appear before Judge Forest, 
and leave the court a spinster. A judge who can 
perform such marvels has obviously missed his 
vocation. He belongs in the succession to Hou- 
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dini. It is a clear case for removal from the 
Bench. 


Roosevelt Speaks 


N his speech at Kingston on August 18th, Pres- 

ident Roosevelt said: 

“The Dominion of Canada is part of the sisterhood of 
British nations. I give you the assurance that the people 
of the United States will not stand idly by if domination 
of Canada is threatened by any other empire.” 

This was hailed by the British Press, and part of 
the Canadian, as a declaration of American sup- 
port for Britain. London newspapers vied with 
each other with expressions of delight that the 
two Anglo-Saxon democracies now “stood shoul- 
der to shoulder,”’ and the like. This is mere wish- 
ful thinking, as unrealistic as it is silly. Another 
passage of the same speech is here relevant. After 
admitting that “we in the Americas” were less 
remote from the rest of the world than of old, the 
President continued: 

“Happily you and we, in friendship and in entire un- 
derstanding, can look clear-eyed at these possibilities, 
resolving to leave no pathway unexplored and no tech- 
nique undeveloped which may, if our hopes are realised, 
contribute to the peace of the world. EVEN IF THOSE 
HOPES ARE DISAPPOINTED, WE CAN ASSURE 
EACH OTHER THAT THIS HEMISPHERE AT 
LEAST SHALL REMAIN A STRONG CITADEL 
WHEREIN CIVILISATION CAN FLOURISH UN- 
IMPAIRED.” 

That last sentence is vital, for it surely contains 
a strong hint that if Europe insists on suicide, we 
should try to keep “this hemisphere at least” out 
of it. 

Canada has a choice of two different military 
policies: we can either concentrate on purely de- 
fensive measures—and for this country, happily, 
the difference between offensive and defensive 
weapons is unusually clear—or we consider our- 
selves at war when Britain is at war, for reasons 
we cannot control, and prepare ourselves to help 
her in every way. The first policy involves only 
limited expenditure, within the financial means of 
this country; in the extremely remote event of 
invasion, whether from the East or the West, pre- 
sumably by a victor in any case worn out by a 
major war, we then co-operate with the American 
forces, whose help, as Mr. Roosevelt emphasises, 
is certain. The second policy involves unlimited 
expenditure (with unlimited profits for our mer- 
chants of death), deliberately invites invasion, 
while the help the British navy could give is 
highly problematic—as a glance at any map will 
show. 

To follow both policies at once is ruinous. But 
all reputable authorities agree that this is what 
the government are doing. To do it effectively is 
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financially impossible. Furthermore, the active 
welcome given to British armament orders in- 
creases our commitments every week, for all Mr. 
King may deny their existence. Our Prime Min- 
ister, however, gracefully hiding his increasing 
discomfort, is still sitting on the fence, which gets 
thornier every day. Speaking at North York on 
August 22nd, he said: 

“We, too, have our obligations as a good friend and 
neighbour, and one of them is to see that, at our own 
instance, our country is made as immune from attack 
as we can reasonably be expected to make it, and that, 
should the occasion ever arise, enemy forces should not 
be able to pursue their way, either by land, sea or air, 
to the United States across Canadian territory.” 

That is policy number one. But wait, this follows: 


“Our defence, as well as the defence of all other parts 
of the empire, we believe, is further to be secured by 
consultation and co-operation with the other members of 
the British Commonwealth. The common concern which 
each part would be expected to have for the whole was 
recognised by the President when, in conveying the as- 
surance he did, he prefaced his words explicitly, pointing 
out that the Dominion of Canada is part of the sister- 
hood of the British empire.” 


which is policy number two. Besides giving the 
President’s words a twist, it also contains several 
shop-soiled phrases that are meaningless unless 
defined. Mr. Roosevelt occasionally speaks frank- 
ly, Mr. King never. 


Government Without Policy 
N the very same speech the Prime Minister 
warned his hearers that “the danger of war, 
for many months past in Europe, has been much 
greater than most people realised.” The danger 
seems obvious enough, but if Mr. King is right, 
is that not all the more reason why he should 
himself give a clear lead to the country and tell 
them what, in his opinion, is the policy we should 
follow if war does break out? His present attempt 
to conciliate all factions by making speeches, each 
paragraph of which points in a different direc- 
tion, can surely only be justified if based on a be- 
lief that the crisis will be avoided. If the chances 
are against this, the danger of postponement 
means that the unity which he claims to preserve 
will be more deeply and irremediably shattered 
because frank discussion has been stifled with 
mellifluous but unmeaning pronouncements. 
The European scene is darkening still: the 
German manoeuvres which amount to mobilisa- 


tion; German influence penetrating Hungary; 
the rejection by Franco of the plan for withdraw- 


ing volunteers; all these and much else result 


from the Chamberlain policy of killing the 
League. But on that momentous policy Mr. King 
has so far refused to express an opinion. Does he 
wish us to follow the Chamberlain way to war? 


Have the people of Canada not a right to know? 
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in 1919. For nearly twenty years, years of 

great changes in the domestic and interna- 
tional spheres, the members of the Liberal Party 
have had no opportunity of telling their leaders 
what they thought of them and their policies. 
The party in office shows the results of this lack of 
democracy by displaying an almost total paral- 
ysis, relieved only by occasional action on behalf 
of bankers and Quebec reactionaries. 

The Conservative party held a Convention in 
1927, when it adopted a programme similar to the 
Liberal one of 1919. It had a shot-in-the-arm of 
progressive thought from Mr. Bennett in 1935, 
but at its Convention this year it reverted to the 
old Tory line. It has thus again become indis- 
tinguishable from the Liberals. 

The C.C.F. was formed at Calgary in 1932, at 
a Convention representing farmer, labour and 
socialist parties. It drafted a tentative programme 
that year, which was enlarged and explained in 
the Regina Manifesto adopted in 1933. Counting 
the session just concluded at Edmonton, the 
party has already held six conventions. At these, 
delegates from provincial organisations and mem- 
bers of the national council discuss party prob- 
lems and clarify party policies. A steady growth 
of understanding, an increasing comradeship, a 
sense of common endeavour in a great national 
movement, have resulted. 

What do the Liberals propose to do about the 
tariff? Does anyone in Canada know? What is 
their policy with regard to farm debts, drought 
areas, trades unions, social legislation, the British 
plan for making Canada a vast munitions plant? 
Can any Canadian voter, any member of the Lib- 
eral party even, tell? On these and other ques- 
tions the C.C.F. has stated its policy clearly at 
recent conventions. It is the only Canadian party 
which has. It is the only democratic party in 
Canada. 

In the four western provincial legislatures 
there are now only 25 Conservatives. In those 
same legislatures there are 26 C.C.F. The C.C.F. 
is therefore already one of the major parties in 
the West. Even in Ontario the C.C.F. has 65 
representatives holding municipal and other pub- 
lic office. At Ottawa the six C.C.F. men are a far 
more vocal, intelligent and effective opposition 
than the thirty-nine Conservatives, as any reading 
of Hansard will show; they alone present an al- 
ternative policy to Mr. King’s spotty Liberalism. 


T= Liberal Party held its last Convention 
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The Conservative party appears to be on the 
way out, and it is likely to take something bigger 
than Dr. Manion to revive it. Its die-hard mem- 
bers belong with the Liberals, its progressive 
elements would be more useful to their country 
and their ideals if they joined the C.C.F. Pro- 
gressives in Canada can push things further 
ahead by becoming the right wing of the growing 
C.C.F. than they can by remaining the left wing 
of the dying Conservatives. In England many 
Liberals came over into the ranks of Labour; in 
Canada a similar drift should come from the large 
section of frustrated middle and left-middle 
opinion which has no longer a place in either of 
the two old parties. The danger that Canada will 
be led into communism by the Left is infinitesimal 
by comparison with the danger that it will be led 
into fascism by the Right. A broad democratic 
party based solidly on farmer, labour and middle 
class groups and moving by constitutional steps 
toward an economy controlled in the interests of 
the public is what Canada needs above all else. 
The Edmonton convention showed that the C.C.F. 
can claim to be such a party. 


The most noticeable change that has come over 
the C.C.F. in the past five years is the change 
from a theoretical, often alien, socialism to a 
practical Canadian socialism. The principles 
enunciated in the Regina Manifesto are being 
translated into practical plans for solving imme- 
diate Canadian problems. The doctrinaires are a 
tiny minority. Money cranks have ceased to in- 
trude. Communist-inspired invitations to joint 
action in blind-alley activities receive little sup- 
port. This does not mean that the party line has 
shifted to the right, for the goal of the co-oper- 
ative commonwealth, based on social ownership 
of industry and finance, remains. It does mean, 
however, that the members of the C.C.F. have a 
better understanding of the gradation of steps by 
which this goal must be obtained. The distinction 
between immediate and remoter issues has been 
sharpened. Surely that party is most radical 
which is most effective in moving people to the 
left. 


Why then, it may be asked, has greater pro- 
gress not been made in gathering in to the C.C.F. 
the unaffiliated progressive elements in the com- 
munity? The policies of the party have been well 
thought out; the leaders are able and respected 
men and women; the charge of “communism” 
can only be laid against the C.C.F. by knaves and 
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believed by fools. Yet the party is still small. 
Why is this? The answer is—insufficient atten- 
tion to organisation. The best ideas in the world 
will not bring victory to a candidate who has no 
organisation behind him; pure truth needs as 
much electoral assistance as pure demagogy. The 
C.C.F. job now is to go out and organise the hun- 
dreds of thousands of Canadians who are already 
sympathetic, and who are quite ready to work in 
a C.C.F. direction. Some will join C.C.F. Clubs 
or go on poll committees. Some will help distri- 
bute literature. Some, less politically inclined, will 
form L.S.R. groups or other study groups. Some 
will work in the trades union or co-operative field. 
Many will give money only. But nearly all who 
are given work to do will vote C.C.F. when the 
opportunity comes. And through organisational 
work will be found the men and women who can 
be trained for positions of leadership. 


The most debated issue at the Edmonton con- 
vention was the national council resolution on 
foreign policy. Despite considerable discussion, 
the original motion went through without amend- 
ment. It can be reduced to three simple proposi- 
tions: first, that Canada should take immediate 
steps to clarify her right to neutrality; second, 
that Canada must not turn her back upon genuine 
efforts to avert war; and third, that if the war 
which comes has none but imperialist purposes 
the right to neutrality must be exercised. It was 
obviously impossible to define with exactness an 
“imperialist” war, and it was clear from the de- 
bate that most members of the C.C.F. felt that the 
next war would in all likelihood be one in which 
Canada should remain neutral. But the “one in 
ten” chance that peace might be preserved until 
a new democratic front emerged (possibly under 
a Labour government in Great Britain) which was 
determined to rebuild the collective system, made 
the delegates refuse to adopt a completely isola- 
tionist policy. It was pointed out, however, that 
in order to keep her freedom of action Canada 
should cancel the agreement for the use of Es- 
quimalt and Halifax harbours by the British 
navy, and should refuse to allow private firms to 
embark upon the large-scale manufacture of 
armaments. 


The C.C.F. foreign policy, like that of Mr. King, 
is therefore one of “Parliament will decide” (a 
proposal for a referendum being turned down by 
a large majority.) The C.C.F. differs from the 
Liberal government’s policy, first, in pointing out 
that Parliament cannot now decide freely because 
of existing commitments about which the Liberals 
are doing nothing, and second, in its emphasis on 
the grave danger of Canada being duped into 
taking part in what is nothing but a European 
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dog-fight. The Liberals have refused to ask for 
constitutional clarification and apparently are 
going to swallow the whole re-armament plan for 
Canadian munitions; the C.C.F. would clear away 
all these entanglements, would throw such weight 
as Canada has in the direction of re-establishing 
collective security, but warns the people of Can- 
ada to avoid being used again simply as the 
cannon-fodder of imperialism. 

Mr. Woodsworth, on his 64th birthday, was 
re-elected National President. His popularity in 
the party, like his reputation in the country, has 
probably never been higher. He has brought to 
the cause of socialism a breadth of vision, an 
honesty of purpose and a tolerance that have no 
equal in the movement. Beside him as Chairman 
of the National Council is M. J. Coldwell, whose 
qualities of executive leadership fit him peculiarly 
for the important practical tasks that go with his 
office. Grant MacNeil, M.P. for Vancouver North, 
replaces King Gordon as National Vice-President. 
The National Council remains much the same as 
last year. With the recent success in Saskatche- 
wan to encourage it, and with a great opportun- 
ity to re-capture its former position in Alberta 
now that Social Credit has become discredited, the 
C.C.F. looks forward to a year of steady growth. 


Cadets 


When first they assembled 
On the indurated school ground, 
Freshly perceptive, with algebraic faces, 
They observed faint segments of scruffled cloud 
And sunny leaves, clustered like unsolved 
equations, 
Till a brief phrase in the imperative mood 
Dropped them into the slots of their positions. 
Identically smart uniforms moved arm and leg 
And flexible muscles of soft-skinned new bodies 
Were sharpened into phalanx, file, deploy, 
While questing eyes were narrowed to the old 
road 
Of brass button glory. 
—ALAN CREIGHTON. 
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Socialism In New Zealand? 


F. L. W. WOOD 


Party has always had an energetic and 

optimistic view of the possibilities of State 
action in economic affairs. This was partly due 
to the individual energy of its leaders, now per- 
haps a little dimmed by three years of over-work 
by key Ministers, and it was stimulated and given 
precise form by reaction against their predeces- 
sors’ view of the depression. Many supporters of 
the Forbes-Coates Coalition saw the economic 
problem in simple terms. N.Z., they said, depend- 
ed on her export trade. When the price of butter, 
wool and meat fell in the London market, our 
national income fell accordingly, and all that 
could be done was to readjust things locally, so 
that the country could exist on its lower income. 
Therefore, costs, wages, and, if necessary, stan- 
dard of life must be cut. Thus, the Coalition 
adopted a policy of retrenchment. It was hustled 
into economy by the acuteness of the crisis; and 
insofar as it had time to study problems, expert 
advice seemed to give sound reasons for what 
was being done. 


The policy of Messrs. Forbes and Coates was 
at least defensible. But on the whole its sup- 
porters did it less than justice, and it was cer- 
tainly less pleasant to contemplate than the 
cheerful optimism of the Labour Party. For years 
Labour had been attracted by the “spending”’ 
theory of organising prosperity; and during the 
depression said more and more emphatically that 
the correct policy was to “lift the purchasing 
power of the people.” It was even urged that 
action along these lines would have protected 
N.Z. from the current depression. Such an argu- 
ment was well timed, for the electorate was weary 
of sacrifices, while the very success of re- 
trenchment, coupled with world recovery, seemed 
to invite a more generous policy. Further, the 
conviction that organised society should, and can, 
fight energetically for its own happiness was 
directly in line with N.Z.’s_ basic political 
tradition. 


aor: to N.Z. tradition, the Labour 


This pre-election attitude has crystallised into 
the doctrine of “‘insulation.”” Some claim that 
N.Z. can maintain her standards of life in defi- 
ance of world conditions and almost without 
qualification of time or circumstance. Others 
argue, more modestly, that a correct economic 
policy could protect N.Z. for a considerable per- 
iod from the effects of overseas siumps, and that 
in the last resort N.Z. standards depend prin- 
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cipally upon her own resources of raw materials, 
labour and intelligence. 


Up to a point, N.Z. conditions favour central- 
ised leadership in economic affairs. Her small 
size and relatively simple economic structure are 
obvious advantages. As compared with other 
Dominions, she has no racial or constitutional 
problem. There are no neighbouring foreigners to 
hate, and expenditure on armaments, though 
sometimes a burden, is unlikely to distort econ- 
omic structure in times of peace. Again, the 
people have been accustomed to state leadership 
and protection. The Government has long owned 
and operated a formidable array of commercial 
and financial undertakings. These include rail- 
ways, and post office (with telegraph, telephone 
and savings bank business), hydro-electric 
schemes, coal mines, life and fire insurance, trus- 
tee business and long term lending through the 
State Advances Office. Thus the State is the big- 
gest employer, consumer and money lender in the 
country. During the depression, the extent of 
state interference and control was rapidly ex- 
tended, and Messrs. Forbes and Coates stormed 
several citadels of orthodoxy by their insistence 
that no law or principle (not even the sanctity of 
contract) should prevail against the public good. 
In practice, Labour has further strengthened the 
Government’s power. For example, it has abol- 
ished a number of administrative boards in favour 
of direct Ministerial control, and by small changes 
in the Act has brought the new Reserve Bank 
under direct Government control, simultaneously 
strengthening its powers. 


As against these advantages for a Government 
aiming at “insulation,” N.Z. depends to a phen- 
omenal extent on exports. She sends overseas a 
comparatively narrow range of primary products, 
almost all to one market, Great Britain. Conse- 
quently the key to her economic policy must be 
the great agricultural industries and the market- 
ing of their products in London; and it is here 
that Labour’s most distinctive policy has devel- 
oped—the scheme of guaranteed prices. It is 
based on the broad argument that those who 
render service to the community are entitled to a 
reasonable security of reward, whether they are 
wage earners, employers or farmers. Employers 
are protected by the tariff, and wage earners by 
labour laws and compulsory arbitration (this last 
restored by the Labour Government, with the new 
principles of compulsory unionism, the basic 
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wage, and the 40-hour week), but farmers’ in- 
comes have fluctuated widely. This has not been 
primarily due to uncontrollable forces of nature, 
for N.Z.’s climate is comparatively reliable. In- 
security of reward has been essentially due to 
uncertain prices; during the ten years 1925 to 
1935, it is said that prices for butter ranged from 
230/- to 64/- per cwt. In opposition, therefore, 
Labour promised to pay ‘“‘guaranteed prices’”’ for 
primary produce, so as to stabilize the farmers’ 
incomes at a reasonable level. 

With the election won, the policy was applied 
to dairy produce, where the need was held to be 
greatest. Butter and cheese for export are now 
purchased by the State. They are then sold 
through normal commercial channels, but follow- 
ing in London a simplified and more economical 
system, based partly on plans worked out before 
the election. The Government pays the butter 
and cheese factories at a rate fixed year by year, 
with premiums for quality, and recoups itself 
from sales, mainly in London. 

The financing of such a scheme clearly de- 
pends upon whether receipts balance payments, 
and in this case they will not necessarily do so. 
Receipts depend in the first instance on what 
the London market is willing to pay. Payments 
to N.Z. producers are governed partly by recent 
London prices, but the decisive factor is local 
costs of production. The price is to be fixed in 
such a way that “any efficient producer” shall be 
able to count on getting sufficient net income ‘“‘to 
maintain himself and his family in a reasonable 
state of comfort.” If London sales cover the 
farmers’ “reasonable” demands, the case is rel- 
atively simple. At the moment of writing (June 
1938) there is prospect of a surplus in the ac- 
counts; and contrary to expectation, the Govern- 
ment has announced that it will distribute an 
extra half million pounds to farmers. This looks 
uncomfortably like “buying the farmers’ vote” 
for the general intention seems to be that receipts 
and payments should balance over a fairly long 
period. Further, this distribution of surpluses 
will make even more difficult the problem of 
dealing with large deficits which may well arise 
if the farmers (who are politically very influen- 
tial) succeed in pushing up the guaranteed price, 
or if there is a prolonged world “recession.” In 
this case, the Government proposes to pay the 
farmer the price indicated by N.Z. conditions, 
financing itself, if necessary, by Reserve Bank 
credit; in effect, by granting itself an overdraft 
in its own bank. According to Labour enthusiasts, 
this procedure will keep up local purchasing 
power and so protect N.Z. indefinitely from the 
slump. Critics predict monetary inflation with 
Soaring prices and exchange control. 
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In any case, such an emergency use of public 
credit should be distinguished from Labour’s view 
of the normal function of credit. During the last 
election, “social credit” opinion ran high in N. Z. 
It was one of the forces which helped to return 
labour to power and there was a strong social 
credit wing in the Parliamentary Labour Party. 
As a whole, however, the Party has firmly re- 
jected the panaceas of Major Douglas. Mr. Nash, 
Minister of Finance, speaks of credit for produc- 
tion, rather than for consumption. In his view, 
the function of credit is to enable labour to turn 
raw materials into consumable goods. If the 
labour, the raw material, and the demand for 
finished goods are all there, it is the function of 
the State to see that production is not held up by 
lack of credit. If necessary, credit should be 
created through the Reserve Bank, on the condi- 
tion that this created credit leads to the produc- 
tion of an equivalent amount of marketable 
assets. If this condition is fulfilled, he says, there 
will be no inflation or depreciation of currency. 

So far (apart from the financing of guaranteed 
prices) the main practical case in which Reserve 
Bank credit has been used is that of State housing. 
There is an admitted shortage of houses through- 
out the Dominion and the Government claimed 
that private enterprise could not meet the need 
at a reasonable cost. Accordingly, it has under- 
taken to build and let houses itself, financing 
itself by an overdraft at the Reserve Bank and 
charging a rent which will repay the Bank’s loan 
during the life time of the new houses. Apart 
from the Housing Scheme, Mr. Nash’s ideas on 
credit may be applied to Public Works in general. 
During the depression the Forbes-Coates Gov- 
ernment economised, cut down Public Works 
and reduced the public debt. Labour urged that 
the reverse policy should have been followed, and 
on its return to power, at once pushed ahead with 
a big public works programme. During the pres- 
ent year, the budget provides for over £17,000,- 
000 to be spent on Public Works; a large amount, 
although not much above pre-depression records. 
This expenditure has been much criticised, chiefly 
on the ground that such lavish Government spend- 
ing should have been postponed until the next 
slump. But Labour is unrepentant. Further, 
should there be a world “recession’”’, continued 
public works expenditure will be one of the means 
relied upon to keep N. Z.’s economy healthily 
active. 

Whether or not N. Z. can be “insulated”, there 
are many points in our internal economy which 
are admittedly under our own control; and round 
these points controversy rages bitterly. As com- 
pared with the record of its predecessors, there 
are two outstanding points about Labour’s in- 
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ternal policy. Firstly, it has been more frankly 
and systematically in favour of State leadership 
or control in economic life. Secondly, it has been 
notably more generous towards the poorer section 
of the community. For example, pensions and 
sustenance rates have been greatly increased. 
Wages have been restored to the 1931 level, and 
a basic wage established. On the other hand, 
the rates of income tax have been somewhat 
raised, and the national Health and Superannua- 
tion Scheme now under discussion suggest a fur- 
ther transfer of income from the richer to the 
poorer sections of the community. So far, how- 
ever, neither Labour’s actions nor its responsible 
policy-statements have been based upon “the 
illuminating and divine principle of equal rights 
of man,” much less on the Marxian conception of 
proletarian rule. The Prime Minister’s appeal is 
always to commonsense, not to socialist principle 
(“socialisation of the means of production will 
look after itself if we face current problems in 
an intelligent way’), and his legislation has al- 
ways been based on the present system. As (in 
his view) practical need arose, sector after sector 
of the existing economic structure has been re- 
organised on the basis of “fair play” all round, 
and crystallised substantially in its present form. 

Such action is strictly in conformity with N. Z. 
tradition, which has been based on the common 
sense humanitarianism of the Middle ages rather 
than on any scientific social theory. The con- 
ception is that a man, if he performs his basic 
duty to the community, should be assured of a 
reward which is “‘reasonable’”’ in view of his place 
in society. The tendency in the past has been 
for such “reasonable” standards of life to be 
protected by the State, either directly or through 
some judicial body such as the Arbitration Court; 
and in general, individualism has been progress- 
ively broken down through state action or under 
the State’s benevolent supervision. 

This trend has been actively followed by the 
Labour Government. Prices have been fixed 
(under old legislation) in the bread and petrol 
trades, so as to give “fair” prices and “fair” 
wages to all concerned. The rewards of new 
sections of the population have been brought un- 
der social control; for example dairy farmers and 
agricultural workers. Again, just as the Govern- 
ment hopes to organise the exporting industries 
within a stable system based on trade agreements, 
so it has looked to rational organisation under 
Government supervision as a solution to the prob- 
lem of how secondary industries may be develop- 
ed economically in a small primary producing 
country, without unduly displeasing our overseas 
customers. So far, however, not much has been 
achieved in this direction and there seems to be 
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a certain lack of co-ordination and vision in Gov- 
ernment policy. 

The underlying trends in N. Z. affairs are being 
grievously obscured by election time controversy. 
The Opposition makes play with the ancient 
spectre of socialism (sometimes redressed in the 
horrid garments of communism itself) and claims 
as its own the axioms of 19th century liberalism. 
In fact, however, Mr. Hamilton (present leader 
of the Opposition) was a member of that Forbes- 
Coates Cabinet, which, during the depression, 
did so much to further the tradition of State 
leadership. Mr. Hamilton’s views may have 
changed, but it is hard to believe that, if returned 
to power, he would reverse the general policy to 
which he consented as a Cabinet Minister. On 
the other hand, Labour under present leadership 
is unlikely to have either the will or the power 
to force a genuinely socialistic economy on this 
country. Thus, in spite of press and politician 
alike, the issue in N. Z. is not one of socialism v. 
non-socialism. N. Z., like every other part of the 
civilised world, has been evolving in the direction 
of social control of economic affairs; and both 
parties in practice accept this principle, though 
Labour would push it faster than the Opposition. 
During the last three years, Labour has pushed 
forward social control energetically. Times have 
been prosperous, so the process has been easy, 
and a test may come when London prices fall 
persistently. Such a fall will test not only the 
theoretical soundness of Labour’s plans, but also 
the practical machinery set up for carrying them 
out. Admittedly the State in recent years has 
undertaken vast new responsibilities; and the 
state cannot afford to fail. How far, then, have 
Labour theories worked in practice? For example, 
how far have rising prices nullified higher wages, 
and why have they risen? To what extent has the 
Government equipped itself in administration 
and by organised research to cope with its 
developing responsibilities? In particular, have 
co-ordinated plans been evolved for meeting dif- 
ficulties before they arise? Such questions are 
vital, but this is election year. Wisdom catches 
few votes, and election propaganda breeds 
cynical thoughts. 


NS 
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WENTY YEARS AGO a world in ruins lay 
at the feet of Great Britain, France and 

their associates. France was dazed, some- 
what amazed at the extent of her triumph and 
rather skeptical about her share in it. Britain, 
hardly aware of the magnitude of her own effort, 
was glad it was over and anxious to get back to 
the things that really mattered such as business 
and cricket. The great men who had won the 
war turned themselves into the small men who 
negotiated the treaties. Each nation made peace 
after its own wont: the United States exhibited 
the somewhat anarchic individualism of this con- 
tinent, the French were vindictive, the English 
careless and short-sighted. As a result, the war 
had been won but the peace, on a long view, was 
lost. 

The peace could have been won on the French 
formula: realistic suppression and destruction of 
the defeated foe, until that task was completed— 
or it could have been won on the formula repre- 
sented by the League—reconciliation all round 
and the erection of an international sovereignty. 
But on the British formula it certainly could not 
have been won. First of all, because there was 
no considered British formula, secondly because 
British action consisted in trying to ride various 
horses galloping in various directions. The Bri- 
tish conscience could not bring itself to adopt the 
French formula of “vae victis,” nor could British 
nationalism bring itself to embrace the idea of an 
international sovereignty. 

Consequently Britain wobbled. She would have 
nothing to do with the Ruhr affair because it 
offended her conscience. It was _ unsporting 
treatment of a fallen foe. It was also bad for 
trade. Moreover, her conscience was beginning 
to prick her, in a kind of delayed reaction, over 
the post-war blockade of Germany and the re- 
sultant starvation. 


Nor would she be really sincere about the 
League and the things the League stood for, mu- 
tual assistance, collective security, disarmament. 
She played with all these ideas but when decision 
became necessary, it was mainly her voice that 
killed them. 


She therefore was pushed along the worst pos- 
sible course, a course that involved a return to 
the pre-war world with all its strains and stresses 
magnified, and shorn of 
amenities. 


its courtesies and 
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It is not necessary and it would not be just to 
blame this recreation of the pre-war world on 
Great Britain solely. But if she had had a long 
range policy, if she had had qualities of decision, 
if as a nation she had been able to overcome that 
old vice of hers (changed after the manner of 
English egotism into a virtue) of “having no 
theories,” of “settling things as we go along,’ it 
is possible that instead of the present world in 
ruins there could have been created a world 
bound by the rules of law. Whether that law was 
the law of mutual consent as expressed in the 
covenant of the League, or the will of the stronger, 
as expressed in the continuing hegemony of 
France and England, would not have mattered 
much, perhaps, in so far as the peace and welfare 
of the average man go. 

The sad truth is that Britain was too weak for 
the task that history had put upon her. She broke 
under the burden of her destiny. Fate had marked 
her out as the one nation capable of leading the 
peoples into the promised land, but she refused 
her mission. 

“Unto whom much is given, from the same 
shall much be required,” we are told. To Britain 
in her hour of need had been given the blood and 
treasure of her daughters and finally of the great 
sister nation of this continent. To her had been 
given most of the vacant spaces of the earth and 
into her lap had been poured the treasure and 
the talent of half the world. The brilliant society, 
the genuine cultural achievement, the abundance 
of talent which has characterized her, are but the 
fruits of the world’s great gifts to her. If ever 
the finger of destiny pointed to a nation, it point- 
ed to Great Britain in the post war years. Of no 
avail was it for her statesmen to assert that they 
could not act alone, but they could only go along 
with other peoples, that their resources were not 
adequate. The stubborn fact remained that when 
Britain chose to speak, the world listened. She 
was the hope of the world and she betrayed that 
hope. Where she should have been Imperial, she 
proved parochial, where she ought to have been 
European she became merely insular. She let 
the world down. 

But destiny will not allow her to escape. She 
is rearming. She is attempting to pacify a pack 
of mad men who need never have been permitted 
to emerge. Wearily, slowly, at immensely greater 
expense and under disadvantages not before ex- 
isting, she is preparing to assume the fate that 
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she foolishly thought she could avoid. It may 


be that this time it will crush her. 

She is proceeding in her usuai hand-to-mouth 
fashion. “If this won’t work, let’s try that.” She 
has at least clarified her ideas—or her present 
rulers have—to the extent of rejecting one of the 
possible solutions; the idea of a world govern- 
ment by consent has been discarded. She can 
hardly go back at this date to the other solution: 
the imposition of law by superior force. She could 
only do this if she could think clearly enough and 
were courageous enough to make momentous and 
long-range decisions. If she were to encourage 
the French to complete their alliance with Russia, 
and herself to make an alliance with Russia, with 
the old Triple Entente thus reconstituted, she 
could bring the central countries sharply to heel. 
However, her rulers have neither the courage or 
decision for such a policy and they are in addition 
handicapped by being only half-realists—they 
are realists enough to treat with Italy or to play 
the game of divide and rule in Spain, but they are 
not realists enough to pierce through the misty 
haze of communism that surrounds Russia and 
see in that country a weapon to their hand in the 
struggle for dominance. 

Unable thus to proceed to dominance, Great 
Britain has turned to the last resort of the black- 
mailed rich man: she is keeping inside her own 
house and buying off the blackmailer. If she 
bars up her windows, he may not be able to get at 
her. He may in time, though, get into the garden, 
the garage and the other out-buildings. She will 
then have to pay more to keep him out of the 
house and at last will be heard shrieking for the 
police. 

Twenty years after the war, we are back to 
where we started—or rather, somewhat farther 
back. There seems little possibility today of 
doing what was done in 1914-18. The war, in so 
far as it had idealistic objectives, was fought (by 
the English-speaking peoples at least), to enforce 
the sanctity of treaties and to break irresponsible 
and autocratic government down into responsible 
and democratic. It was fought in accordance 
with those principles of freedom and individual- 
ism that had become basic to us from nearly three 
centuries of consecration. To fight another war 
for these principles, given the present spirit of 
the world, would be futile. If Britain fights 
again, she will fight for self-preservation and 
nothing else. 

It is impossible then, to come to any other con- 
clusion but that Britain lost the last war. Or at 
least she lost the peace. In 1914 she might better 
have stayed at home, for virtually nothing was 
accomplished. If she had not fought, it is true 
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France would have been overrun. But it is un- 
likely that the relatively civilized Hohenzollern 
regime would have treated France much worse 
in 1914 than in 1871. France would have sur- 
vived. Germany would have become more pow- 
erful than before. But she is potentially more 
powerful anyway and infinitely more dangerous. 
She is more powerful because she is surrounded 
with a great scattering of weak states which she 
knows she can overthrow when she desires and 
because she has recovered her fighting spirit. 
Goering says ‘““We don’t want war, but we are not 
afraid of it.” Chamberlain says in effect, if not 
in so many words, “We don’t want war and we 
are afraid of it.”” That, in fact, is not an unfair 
interpretation of English mentality as a whole 
today. There is a world of difference between 
the two statements. Something happened to both 
Britain and France in the great war. The appal- 
ling blood-letting took something away from 
them that has not yet been restored. Their spirit 
was not far from broken. Though victorious on 
the field of battle they were in reality the defeat- 
ed parties. To that statement recent events are 
witness. 

Clearly this country of short memories, empiric 
methods and hand-to-mouth policies must always 
be incalculable in behaviour and unreliable in 
compact. It has, as its own experts persist in 
saying, only one criterion of action: its own in- 
terests, indeed its own short-range interests. It 
thus can form no solid partner in any internation- 
al combination, or in any long-range scheme for 
the settlement of international affairs. Least. of 
all may it be expected to abandon one jot or tittle 
of its national sovereignty. If other countries, 
such as France, persist in regarding it as an ally, 
it is because circumstances force such countries to 
take the best they can get, hoping against hope 
that things will come out all right. States that 
are in a position to pick other good allies or to 
act by themselves, such as the United States, 
while they may be temporarily drawn to it by 
certain similarities in their circumstances, will 
never make the mistake of depending upon it. 

The only permanent allies and friends that 
Great Britain can expect are her own Dominions. 
These countries are allied to her not out of self- 
interest—the guiding principle of her own policy 
—but because of the sentimental forces inherent 
in their own history. As that history diverges 
more and more from the central stem, they may 
not unreasonably be expected to take the same 
hard view of the international situation as does 
the mother country and to come more and more 
to determine their policies and alignments not on 
sentiment but interest. 
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This process has already gone far in certain of 
the Dominions. In Canada, where there are per- 
haps more sentimental irrationalities than in any 
other English-speaking country, the divergence 
between interest and sentiment has already caus- 
ed serious rifts to appear in the national unity. 
Before the question is settled these rifts may 
deepen and widen and the country may have, on 
their account, to face dark days. But it is surely 
inevitable that sooner or later, reality will make 
its impression on the Canadian mind and that the 
Canadian, following the example set by Great 
Britain, will shape his course by interest rather 
than sentiment. If he could predicate of British 
policy reliability and stability, it might be that 
interest would keep him relatively close to that 
state but since British policy is essentially un- 
stable and unreliable, apt to change at a mo- 
ment’s notice and impervious to long-range ideas 
of a constructive nature that might lead to some 
genuine international order such as was envisaged 
by the League of Nations, it is hard to believe 
that the Canadian nation will continue indefin- 





III. Of The Clients Of Barnum 
Clients of Barnum, yours no even break! 
The maestros have you, have you on the hip! 
They gloat: they hold you ready for the take: 
And you, O rube, fall smacko for the gyp! 


Sucker, you stand no chance; the cards are 
nicked, 

The factory, believe you me, is one clip joint; 

The sadness is you know not you are licked 

Come from the cleaners, you have missed the 


point. 


Buffalo’d, taken for a ride, you gape; 
Say dirty work at the cross-roads, but can not 
Articulate its manner, form or shape. 


For deadheads, here where X proclaims the spot, 
Enters Politico, and p.d.q.— 

To tell you what a lovely land is ours; 

With him, Kid Pedagogue, the champ who slew 
All challenging low wages and long hours; 

Also Don Pulpiteer, to promise you, 

Not earthly dwellings—no—celestial bowers! 

Is it not time 


Before they shove you on an unemployment shelf, 
Or freeze you in a pension-frigidaire, 

That you do get 

Wise to yourself? 
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itely to associate itself with it. The future, then, 
is almost certain to bring more and more adher- 
ence to an insular, opportunist policy on the part 
of Great Britain and to a continental, or North 
American policy, on the part of Canada. 


Possibly the other Dominions sooner or later 
will follow the same path. Thus it is unreason- 
able to expect that Commonwealth unity in 
foreign policy will long continue to exist. The 
Dominions will make the best arrangements they 
can and Great Britain will find herself as time 
goes on, more and more a European power, drawn 
into the maelstrom of continental politics, play- 
ing the great powers at their own game, but in 
her own peculiar way and with a more or less 
impressive equipment to play it with. The 
country that, had it been able to summon up the 
energy and the will, in the post war years might 
have reconstructed the world on a new and 
peaceful basis to its own immense advantage, 
will have become merely one among many and 
its great hour of destiny will have passed. 


IV. Of Psalmody In The Temple 
They do lie heavily upon me, these 
Sores of the spirit, failings of the flesh! 
Wherefore, O triply-purgatoried soul, 
Scram; 
And chastened O my body, 
Take it on the lam— 
To the colossal, suprasuper hideout, blow, 
To the lotiferous movie-show! 


There I do sit me down in thick upholstery; 

I do not want. 

A tale is prepared before me: heroine enters, 
Slim; and a villain, gaunt: 

Also a well-groomed esquire saying I love you — 
Fade out, fade in; 

Shots of a lot of legs, and a couple of stooges, 
Close-up, a grin. 

The decent, the fair, win prizes; the wicked 
Their just desserts. 

The prince weds Cinderella, and virtue triumphs 
Until it hurts. 


O these felicitous endings, sweet finales, 
They comfort me — 

O bodies’ beatitude, O soul’s salvation, 
Where this can be! 

Most surely I shall dwell in this great temple 
And take my bliss 

Forever out of scenes which end forever 

In an eight-foot kiss. 














swer to more or less impending proletarian 

revolution. On the American continent 
there is hardly a blurry speck on the revolutionary 
horizon, yet the essential forms of Fascism have 
already appeared and make quick headway. 

In Quebec, for example, where the Communist 
party is, and has been, tiny, and where its policies 
are in any case as respectable as elsewhere— 
where, in short, there exists everything but a 
conscious revolutionary threat—Fascism has all 
but matured. 

In Jersey City radical and _pseudo-radical 
groups have been as dangerous as those in Que- 
bec, yet Jersey City today is a kitchen where 
brews an American Fascism almost entirely free 
of “foreign influences.” Jersey City has produced 
an A-1 Hitler—without Hitler; a Storm Troops 
—without Thyssen; a Marxist danger—without 
Marxists. Jersey City and Hague have proven, 
in other words, that Fascism springs from no- 
where else but the rotting present order itself. 

Jersey City is today a microcosm of American 
capitalism as a whole in retreat, in its first par- 
oxysms of desperation. Hague is the first of a 
long line of reactionary demagogues who seems 
to offer American plutocrats an apparently effec- 
tive, bold, “American” way out. And the struggle 
between Frank Hague and the C.I.O. indicates 
the general lines American Fascism will take, in 
my estimation, and consequently: how the Amer- 
ican working class will have to fight it. 

Twenty-four years of Hague rule reveal the 
following facts about Jersey City: 

1. The municipal debt is 40 percent and 50 
percent higher than those of Kansas City and 
Cincinnati, respectively, both much larger cities. 
Allan Bryan points out in “The Nation” awhile 
back that Jersey City’s gross bonded debt at 
present is nearly $75,000,000, its revenue for 
1937 was $31,000,000, while its costs of opera- 
tion for that year totalled $38,000,000. 

2. The tax rate is up 200 percent, assessments 
100 percent, City Budget 450 percent, debt 
charges 725 percent. 

8. One quarter the 1937 taxes remain uncol- 
lected (about $6,500,000), 15 percent of the 1936, 
11 percent of the 1935, and nearly 10 percent of 
the 1934. 

4. Thousands of homes and small businesses are 
in “hopeless default,” i.e., taken over by the city, 
which has since failed to sell or lease them to 
anyone else. 


‘ y swer to m Fascism was the capitalist an- 
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A Red Seare Without Reds 


DANIEL JAMES 





5. Industries like Standard Oil, Western Elec- 
tric, American Type Foundry and Endicott-John- 
son (shoes), employing thousands, have moved 
because of unusually high taxes, leaving Jersey 
City almost devoid of heavy industry. 

6. It has become a concentration point for 
sweatshop industries, rivalling only the deep 
South. Especially since Mayor Hague’s latest 
“Red” scare have many businesses elsewhere 
broken contracts with unions and hastened to 
Jersey City, where they pay coolie wages and are 
generally protected by Hague’s anti-union policies. 

7. Side by side with the sweatshops flourish all 
kinds of rackets. For example, Jersey City is now 
the headquarters for bookmaking, a race-track 
racket which does as much business as some of 
the biggest corporations. 

8. Naturally you would not expect schools, 
streets and living quarters to be exactly profitable 
undertakings for a regime which has achieved 
the above results. And so we find in Jersey City 
that children’s playgrounds are as rare as spring 
water in the Sahara; that not a public school has 
been built in 15 years and the present ones are 
so overcrowded and such fire-traps that hundreds 
of kiddies attend them only part of the time; that 
streets are in the worst need of repair, some of 
them being equipped with faulty, malodorous 
sewers and GAS!-lamps; and that Jersey City 
generally has the worst slums in the State of New 
Jersey, according to the New York Tenement 
Housing Commission. 

But this far from completes the picture. The 
other side of the balance sheet is much rosier— 
for Mayor Frank Hague: 

1. Mayor Hague, on a salary of $6,250 annu- 
ally, with admittedly no other source of income, 
has bought in seven years property costing $400,- 
000, including a palace in the millionaire colony 
of New Deal, N.J., costing over $125,000, and a 
fabulously-furnished 14-room town apartment on 
land he purchased for $63,000. Besides this, he 
keeps a lavish apartment in New York, is to be 
found in Florida’s wealthiest resorts two or three 
months in the year, makes frequent trips to 
Europe in royal suites on expensive liners, and 
is known everywhere he goes as a lavish spender. 
All on a salary of $6,250 a year. 

2. The Mayor is pretty sporty at home, too. 
Spends roughly about $25,000,000 on his friends 
there, on 10,000 of them and their families and 
their friends, to be exact. In order, however, to 
make these thousands feel they are not accepting 
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charity, Hague puts them on the city, county, 
state, or Federal payroll—all of which he controls 


in New Jersey. 


3. And in order to avoid having lawyer or ac- 
countant friends feel jealous—since they can’t 
very well be listed on the payroll as garbage- 
cleaners, water-inspectors or housing-investigat- 
ors—Hague shoves the odd piece of public bus- 
iness their way. Certain of these lawyers and 
accountants, for instance, derive annually from 
Jersey City’s and Hudson County’s public bus- 
iness alone $10,000,000. 

This story could go on and on, but never could 
it match a brief survey of how Hague’s machine 
operates politically. 

To voice anti-Hague sentiments in Jersey City 
was, before Hitler put “Gleichschaltung” in the 
dictionary, tantamount to refusing to Heil Hitler 
in present-day Germany. What can it be like to- 
day? If such a person is not outrightly thrashed 
and “deported” to New York, his job is taken 
away from him, his property is “reassessed,” he 
is shunned by all the neighbors, and will not un- 
likely be found guilty of some election misde- 
meanor if he is important enough, and jailed. The 
cases of John Longo and Jeff Burkitt are two in 
point. Longo and Burkitt are two municipal re- 
formers who are as far removed from communism 
as LaGuardia. Burkitt is serving six months for 
“loud, offensive and indecent language,” and 
Longo faces a possible 15-year term because he 
and a group of youngsters unwittingly overstep- 
ped certain legal bounds while trying to procure 
nominating petitions for a slate against Hague. 

According to such (Hague’s own) legal stan- 
dards, Hague himself would get 150 years for the 
crimes he has committed. Imagine a Superinten- 
dent of Elections appointed by the State Legis- 
lature, such as J. Ferguson is for Jersey City, 
making this statement: “The only way to have 
an honest election in Hudson County is to call out 
the militia.”” (David Wittels in the New York 
Post, Jan. 18.) This would sum up Hagueism were 
it not for a single little snag—Hague also controls 
the armed and semi-armed forces of the State 
through (a) his creation, A. Harry Moore, who, 
as Governor, is Commander of the State National 
Guard; (b) his Ernst Roehm, Col. Hugh A. Kelly, 
President of the State War Veterans Association; 
(c) C. A. Brophy, Vice-Commander of the Cath- 
olic War Veterans, whom Hague made Hudson 
County Probation Officer at $2,400 per annum 
despite the fact that Brophy came 55th on the 
list of 80 who passed their civil service exams 
(Wittels, May 17); and (d) his equally good con- 
nections in the American Legion. 

But if, against all the laws of machine politics, 
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these forces refused to act for Hague, there is 
always the Grand Jury. Interminably, Hague and 
Hague men have been charged before the Grand 
Jury with padding registration lists, stuffing ballot 
boxes, faking votes, voting under the names of 
dead and absent citizens, favoritism and graft in 
disposing of building and garbage contracts, 
beating opponents physically, breaking strikes, 
and even manslaughter—yet not once has a single 
Hague henchman been tried and jailed. 

It’s all very simple. Out of thirty-five names 
twenty-three are chosen to serve on the Grand 
Jury. The Hague leader in each Hudson munici- 
pality merely sends in, far ahead of Grand Jury- 
picking time, the names of two men; the needed 
number are drawn from a box by the Jury Com- 
missioner and the Sheriff, both Hague appointees, 
needless to say, who weed out further the un- 
desirables, if any, and send this list to Deputy- 
Mayor John Malone of Jersey City. Malone, 
Hague’s “sleeping”’ partner, re-checks the list and 
holds paternal chats with any who stand in need 
of them. Consequently, a charge against Hague, 
or any of his hoodlums, no matter how well-sup- 
ported, invariably comes before a 100 percent 
pro-Hague Jury and is invariably thrown out. 

Take a case where an investigation of Hague 
is conducted even by the anti-Hague Young Com- 
mittee appointed by the New Jersey Assembly, 
which is Republican. The Young Committee need- 
ed certain voting records to prove that Moore 
had been fraudulently elected Governor by 
Hague’s machine. But Stroebling, the Registration 
Commissioner, suddenly fell “‘ill’? and refused to 
let the records out of his sight, so did his assistant 
when she was requested to open the vaults. 
Whereupon this Committee, appointed by the 
highest body in the State, literally besieged 
Stroebling’s home for days. But Stroebling re- 
mained “ill” and remained adamant in his re- 
fusal to part with the voting records, while Public 
Safety Commissioner Daniel Casey despatched a 
squad of his policemen to make sure the As- 
sembly Committee did not get the records by 
patrolling Stroebling’s home day and night! This 
happened only last Spring while the master sun- 
ned himself in Florida. And not only has the 
Young Committee been till this day unsuccessful 
in even peeping at the records, but is charged 
with being illegal by Vice-Chancellor H. T. Kays 
of Jersey City, a Hague man—and the case now 
rests before the New Jersey Court of Errors and 
Appeals. The Court is waiting for the Assembly 
to meet, by which time the life of the Committee 
will have ended. 

Such is the genius of desperation. Had the 
records been opened they would have revealed 
what is generally known, namely, that Moore was 
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crookedly elected by Hague’s machine. And that 
would of course have blown the lid off Hague’s 
corrupt administration altogether. 

On the basis solely of the publicized election 
figures, David Wittels of The New York 
Post proved in an article on January 19, 1938, 
that 42,787 names were fraudulently registered 
as (Moore) voters in Jersey City alone, and that 
the fraudulent vote in the whole of Hudson 
County probably totalled 65,000! This is not 
counting, Wittels adds, the votes brazenly stolen 
by Hague’s machine in other ways. Moore won 
over his anti-Hague opponent, Lester Clee, by 
45,000. 

In the same article Wittles reports that in the 
U.S. Senatorial primaries the vote in Hague’s 
ward was: 


BERW COMTI ..nsicisisesecssesesess 2206 
I (ho, scddevnincnnceondiestiebiiienve 1 

For the same ward in the Presidential election: 
INE Ltckcniincciecnitece 4568 
INS deli ort ctinkgbicnencebbancicicacs 93 


And in the mayoralty race, May, 1937, when 
Hague was “elected” for the sixth consecutive 
time, the city-wide vote was: 

BE scsshtiinsdniccttinteticcomun 110,743 
I sc cnctkestdidecieemesintinns 6,798 

Such is the picture which Jersey City presents 
after twenty-four years of Hague domination; 
such is the soil upon which the first big-scale 
manifestation of an American-made Fascism has 
flourished. 


Yvonne M°Kague Housser 
HELEN KEMP FRYE 


ONNE McKague Housser was born in 

\ Toronto and went to the Ontario College of 
Art at sixteen. There she came under the 
influence of such men as George Reid, F. H. 
Varley, J. W. Beatty, and Roy Mitchell. By the 
time she became an assistant teacher, the staff 
included Arthur Lismer, A. Y. Jackson, and J. E. 
H. MacDonald. She was thus early in close touch 
with the painters of the Group of Seven who at 
that time were beginning the first movement of 
importance in Canadian art. From them she deriv- 
ed fundamental ideas about the forms and shapes 
of Canadian landscape, the clarity and sharpness 
of Canadian atmosphere and colouring, the dram- 
atic possibilities of the people and diversified life 
of Canada, which have remained with her ever 
since and have sent her exploring Gaspe and re- 
mote towns in Quebec, Northern Ontario, Lake 
Superior, Whitefish and the country around Nipi- 
gon. The essential job of the Group of Seven was 
to present the Canadian landscape. To those influ- 
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enced by them was left the task of presenting the 
human settlement in this landscape. As Mrs. 
Housser was probably the first to paint Cobalt 
and the industrial life of the northern mining 
towns, it is possible that she is less interested in 
analyzing the Canadian scene than in showing 
how human beings have adapted themselves to it. 


One of her paintings, “Indian Children at 
Whitefish,’’ was made two years ago at Whitefish 
Falls, and the drawing which appears in this issue 
was done especially for The Forum. In this, she 
says, she was trying to express the complex activ- 
ity of nature in contrast with the simple life of the 
Indians who lived there. She tells of going north 
of Lake Superior amongst the Indians of Nipigon 
and of the difficulty she had in getting them to 
pose. After she had engaged a guide eight times, 
he finally arrived on her doorstep, took one look 
at her and her painting outfit, and bolted. There 
was another family which she did paint; all the 
children were Indians but their mother was a 
blonde Cockney. Their father had joined the 
army during the Great War, and met his future 
wife in London. After she came to Canada and 
settled happily with him in Nipigon, her sister 
came out from London to visit her, and before 
long she, too, married an Indian from Nipigon. 


When she went to Whitefish Falls she found 
that the Indians living there all had either French 
or Scottish names. When she approached the 
cabin of one family in Whitefish, the father and 
mother stood in front of it looking at her, and one 
by one out came the children, until she began to 
think that the cabin was one of those trick houses 
in vaudeville where people run around to the 
back and pop out the front door again. She made 
a quick sketch of the group assembled in front of 
the one-roomed cabin with its lean-to kitchen. 

Like most Canadian painters, Mrs. Housser has 
studied in Europe, and in Paris in 1921-2 she was 
attending classes under Simon at the Academie 
Grande Chaumiere and Maurice Denis at the 
Academie Ransan. She also went on a sketching 
trip in Italy at this time with Betty Muntz, a Can- 
adian who has since become known in London as 
a sculptor of ability. In 1930 she studied child 
art in Vienna under Groel and Cizek. 

From the time when she was studying at the 
Ontario College of Art until the present, when 
she is teaching there, she has been continually 
active painting and sketching. She exhibits reg- 
ularly with the Ontario Society of Artists and the 
Canadian Group of Painters. Two of her can- 
vases, “Cobalt” and “Rossport, Lake Superior,” 
are in the collection of the National Gallery of 
Canada, and “South Shore, Gaspe,’”’ belongs to 
Hart House, University of Toronto. 
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— Yvonne McKague Housser 
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Rough Answer 


SHEILA DOHERTY 


She watched the thin blue light of even- 

ing merge into the dark blue green of 
coming night. She heard the plaintive honking 
of some geese as they passed overhead, an arrow 
of blackness in the translucent sky. Somewhere 
in the black hills a coyote barked. “Joe will be 
coming soon,” she thought. “The school lady will 
be tired.” 

She strained forward into the darkening even- 
ing, listening. The silence surged around her, cut 
off all contact with reality. The long drawn wail 
of the coyote wrenched her back to life. She 
went into the house and stirred up the fire. She 
lit the lamp. She looked once more into the little 
room which Joe had built by putting up a thin 
partition down the length of their one room. As 
she turned back to the fire she heard the rattle of 
wagon wheels coming over the culvert. 

“Ho Major! Ho Colonel!” Joe’s voice rang clear 
with laughter. “They couldn’t hurt you nowise. 
We’re here alright and Margaret’ll make you 
comfortable.” 

Margaret went to the door with the lamp. 

“Come in,” she said. “Joe’ll put the horses in 
and bring your things.” 

She watched Joe help the girl down from the 
high wagon. “She’s pretty,” she thought, “‘pretty 
like you don’t see around here.” 

The girl pulled her fur jacket close about her 
and let Joe help her to the door. 

“You must be cold,” said Margaret, letting her 
eyes travel down the slim length of silk-clad leg, 
letting them rest for a moment on the queer 
strapped slippers. Her voice rang with a half 
suppressed note of disapproval. 

“It’s cold,” the girl said with a slight shudder 
as she went into the house. 

“Pretty,” the girl thought to herself, “Pretty 
enough but old looking. I suppose they grow old 
living here—like this.” 

She felt a little frightened. She wouldn’t let 
her thoughts rest on those months of boredom. 

“God knows what I’1l find to do,” she thought. 

Margaret took her into her bed-room. She lit 
a candle. The light flickered on the white spread, 
the work table and the frilled dresser. 

“It looks like a hermit’s cell,” thought the girl. 

“T hope you’ll be comfortable,” said Margaret. 
“Ask for anything you want. I’ll give you warm 
water and Joe he’ll fetch you a tubful Friday 
nights.” 


My see wate stood at the door of the cabin. 
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Good heavens! the girl hadn’t thought of that. 
“In these places they didn’t bathe, did they?” 
She had known that before. She was just begin- 
ning to realize, though, what she’d done. She 
could stick it anyway if things didn’t pall too 
much. Joe—that was the man’s name, wasn’t 
it?—-had asked her if she could ride. She had 
lied about it. Said she loved it. Perhaps he’d 
take her out sometime. He wasn’t bad looking in 
his own way. A little rough—but then—he’d be 
much more amusing than Margaret. ‘She looks,” 
the girl’s thoughts hesitated—‘‘she looks good.” 

At supper Joe seemed to be in a very good 
humor. He told several stories. Joe didn’t talk 
much as a rule. When he spoke it was of the 
price of beef or irrigating or fencing or of the 
new corral he was going to build. 

“Trying to cheer the girl up,” thought Mar- 
garet. She, too, spoke more than was her wont. 
She and Joe didn’t need to speak much. They 
knew. A third person changed things somehow. 
Broke the contact. Silence seemed a little shame- 
less, a little naked. 

“They’re right glad to have a lady teacher,” 
she said. ‘“‘We’ve had men so long. It’ll be nice 
to have a woman about.” 

“T’ll let you have the bay mare to ride,” said 
Joe. “Then you can come and go as you like. Mar- 
garet’ll show you round.” 

The girl’s eyelids fluttered slightly. She hadn’t 
thought of that. Margaret would ride. Ride with 
Margaret—she might have saved herself the 
trouble of a lie. 

“You must be tired,” said Margaret. “Joe’ll 
take you to school in the morning to get you 
acquainted with the way.” 

The girl went into her room. She felt a little 
depressed, a long way from nowhere. She shut 
the flimsy door and opening the window, lit a 
cigarette. 

“The man’s rather nice looking,” she thought. 
She yawned and stared out into the darkness. 

Margaret and Joe looked at each other. 

“She’s pretty,” said Margaret, “but I think 
she’ll find it quiet here.” 

“Don’t know,” said Joe. He felt a little dis- 
turbed. He’d never felt that way before, not that 
he could remember. He couldn’t just say. He 
felt he should say something. He didn’t know 
what. A third person always made a difference 
he guessed. He began to whistle under his breath. 

The week hadn’t been so bad, thought the girl 
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on Friday night as she sat curled round in the 
corrugated tub of warm water which Joe had 
fetched for her. She was getting used to things. 
She dried herself and slipped into a thin white 
dress which showed the curves of her slim body. 
She sat down on the bed and polished her nails. 

“Margaret’s a funny woman,” she thought. 
“Cuts her nails straight across as if she didn’t 
care.” Joe noticed those things, too. She was con- 
scious of his eyes following her sometimes. Her 
thoughts hurried on, slipping over things she 
wouldn’t really think about. ‘“He’s really nice,” 
she thought, “‘not the kind of man...” She rose 
abruptly and, putting on a sweater, went out. 

Margaret was peeling the vegetables for 
supper. 

“Going to watch Joe feed?” she asked. ‘“He’s 
going to take you up to see the critters tomorrow. 
Thought you’d like to tell them at home about it, 
he did. We don’t want you to be lonely like.” 

“That will be nice. I can write them a long 
letter.” The girl went out and down towards the 
yard. 

Margaret went into her room and opened the 
window. She didn’t like the smell of smoke. She 
went back and began to cut the turnips into 
squares. She set the table, putting a side plate 
and napkin for the girl. 

“I suppose she’s different to me, that’s all,” 
she thought. “Her way’s not my ways.” 

She felt resentment rising in her throat. Her 
silence had been shattered. The presence of the 
girl in the house rang through the silence, the 
vibrant reality which was her only refuge, the 
tacit understanding she had with life. She 
couldn’t have explained it, but she knew. 

Joe was different too. He sang sometimes and 
talked, as if to clothe the silence which had been 
theirs, the understanding which they had arrived 
at without words the first night she had come 
home with him. 

Joe looked up. He saw the girl coming. “Slim 
and white like them lilies on the mountain,” he 
thought. The he checked himself. He was think- 
ing too much about that girl, he was, the way she 
moved, the helpless look in her eyes when she 
asked him to do anything, the soft white skin dis- 
appearing down her dress at the back of her 
neck. He didn’t think of Margaret like that. She 
was a fact, was Margaret, a mighty pleasant fact, 
too, with her long, unbroken silence and her quiet 
ways; but still, a man—he liked the flowers, 
didn’t he?—-sort of made your throat ache to see 
them standing straight, their cups filled with 
sunlight. 

The girl came up to him as he tossed down the 
hay. “You seem busy,” she said. “It’s nice out 
here.” She leant against the bars of the fence. 
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Joe tossed down more hay. He began to whistle. 
She leant there, looking up the hill lonesome 
like. He saw the sunlight glint on her pale hair. 
His hand ached to touch the soft skin at her 
throat. “Wonder what it would feel like,” he 
thought, “soft and warm like a horse’s nostrils.” 
But he shouldn’t think that way. He knew that. 

“He seems queer,” thought the girl. “Don’t 
think he’ll ever be the real thing.” She thought 
of the stories she had read—silent men, strong 
and passionate. Her own experience had not led 
her beyond the college boy type. She felt lone- 
some again. She was definitely bored but slightly 
expectant. 

The next day Joe saddled the mare and his 
own fancy-looking stud. He felt himself possess- 
ed by a new sort of vanity, a desire to look smart. 
He had shaved and put on a clean shirt. Mar- 
garet had lent the girl a pair of overalls and Joe 
buckled her into his chaps. 

“Tt’ll be windy there,” he said, bending closer 
as he tugged at the buckle, close enough to catch 
her fragrant warmth. 

The mare was gentle but he went slowly. Any- 
one with half an eye in his head could see that 
the girl couldn’t ride. Margaret sat a horse well. 
Rode like a man. 

It gave Joe a protective feeling, a feeling twin 
brother to his new vanity to see her sitting slim 
and helpless on the mare. She bumped up and 
down in the saddle. 

“Press yourself against the cantle,” he sug- 
gested. ‘“‘You’ll ride easier.” 

When they reached the top of the hill the girl 
looked uncomfortably tired. 

“Let’s rest for a bit,’”? he suggested. He knew 
he shouldn’t suggest it. He felt that his feet were 
on marshy ground. His feeling of vanity was 
oozing away, but the protective feeling became 
stronger. 

“Tt’s a long way, isn’t it,”’ she said. He helped 
her down from the mare. Her hair brushed across 
his mouth. He let his hand rest on her shoulder 
for a moment. He wouldn’t—not he, but the next 
moment she had let her head slip forward on his 
shoulder. 

“T’m so tired.’”’ Her voice had a plaintive ring. 

“We could go back,” he said, knowing that he 
should go back at once. Margaret was his woman. 
The girl moved a little closer. 

“T’m so lonely,” she said, and began to whimper 
a little. 

Joe knew what he should do—what you did to 
mares when they get a little skittish. He knew, 
but he stood gazing over the level stretch of the 
range. He thought of Margaret. 

“You do tempt a man to pity,” he said, “like 
young mares in the spring or yearling heifers.” 
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She sprang back as if struck, her face crimson. 

“How could you say that,” she cried out. She 
felt perhaps it was true, but she wouldn’t think, 
not for anything. He was crude, crude beyond 
belief. 

“Let’s go—back,” she said. 

He helped her to mount. He felt indifferent 
now. He looked out to where the blue sky and 
the yellow hills met. He felt the power of their 
silence. 

That night the girl spoke to Margaret. 

“I’m going,” she said. “It’s lonesome here. I 
shouldn’t have come. I’m not made your way.” 

She wanted desperately to think. Joe had wak- 
ened in her a feeling, a stirring of realization 
which she could not comprehend. She felt differ- 
ent towards Margaret somehow. Yet she wanted 
to go. She wasn’t ready to meet herself yet. 

The next morning Joe drove her to the station. 

“They'll have to get another girl for the 
school,” Margaret said. 

“T think they’ll get a man again,” said Joe. 

They sat down to supper. Margaret’s thoughts 
moved slowly. Joe’s my man, she thought. He’s 
life. Like rain for plants or hay for critters. The 
girl’s gone. She thought of the slim length of the 
girl’s supple legs. 

“Beef’s gone up,” said Joe. “They told me at 
the station.” 

The light flickered on the plates. Margaret 
rose and stirred the fire. She felt at peace once 
more. 

“We won’t board no more school-teachers,” 
said Joe. 

“No,” said Margaret. 

A coyote howled in the hills. The dog barked. 
They did not notice it. They sat each wrapped in 
his own thoughts, their silence unbroken. 


What's In A Name? 


EUGENE FORSEY 

EW people in search of amusement would 
| yee of seeking it in the pages of investment 
manuals or surveys of corporate securities or 
directories of directors. Yet they might, as a mat- 
ter of fact, go farther and fare worse. Comic mas- 
terpieces they will not find; but incredibly apt 
names of company directors and officials they 
will. And if they broaden the field to include 
roadside advertisements, the daily newspapers 
and chance acquaintances, they will soon be as- 
tonished at the richness of the treasure that lies 

all about us, unnoticed and usually unsuspected. 
Some of the names are simply appropriate, with 
a perfection which defies comment. Such are 
Tapp, plumber; Swims Brothers, fish; Burns 
Brothers, coal; I. Steamer, Cleaner and Presser, 
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Deposit, New York; Dunnington Grubb, land- 
scape architect; Look, director of an exhibition; 
or Vanderbush, florist. There is a touch of pre- 
destination about Mr. Glass, distiller, Dr. Dead- 
man, coroner, Mr. Wines, author of a book on 
liquor legislation, Mr. Quiett, author of ‘‘Principles 
of Publicity,” or Messrs. Sharp and Fox, authors 
of “Business Ethics: Studies in Fair Competition.” 
Some names are advertisements in themselves: 
who could resist buying his gas from oil refining 
companies headed by Mr. Blazer or Mr. Fill- 
more? In ‘Wisdom and Fish,” there is, if not a 
sermon or a book, at least sound dietetic advice. 
Anglers may receive a rather startling sidelight 
on their craft from “Howe Butter and Eggs Bait 
Fish,’”’ and even the most inveterate sinner might 
walk warily in the parish of Mr. Hailstone, curate 
of the Church of England. . 

There is a deceptive modesty about Sir George 
Penny, treasurer of the King’s household, and a 
hint of skepticism about Kandel Brothers, elec- 
trical supplies. But surely only cosmic malice 
can explain Waters, radiators; Slack and Messe- 
car, auto supplies; Hackett, auto repairs; Yapp 
and Howell, vinegars; Grimes, cleaner; Sick, 
brewer; Parker, Loader and Walker, aircraft 
manufacturers; Look, Prettie and Arnott, three 
directors of a company whose business I do not 
recall; or Lawless and Ida Sledge, C.I.O. organ- 
isers. Such unfortunates must envy the simple 
jocoseness of Ivor Crimp of Piggly-Wiggly (Can- 
adian); the near-appropriateness of Turner, 
Parker and Weaver, auto supplies; the delicate 
hint in Bouillon, fish; or the je ne sais quoi of 
Gardiner Bump, author of ‘From Scrub Oak and 
Pitch Pine to Quail.” 

Probably the best single place for this sort of 
thing is Bethlehem, New Hampshire. Here are 
a few of its masterpieces: ‘Bethlehem, Home of 
Thirty Hotels’; ‘Welcome to Bethlehem Inn”: 
“Joseph’s Beauty Parlour, Bethlehem.” The signs 
do not say whether, like some other American 
resorts, it is an “‘All-Christian Paradise.” 

Economics, however, can’t have it all its own 
way. Politics, and especially Canadian politics, 
runs it close. We can perhaps produce nothing 
quite as fine as Sir Farquhar Buzzard, Conser- 
vative candidate for Parliament for Oxford Uni- 
versity. But we have had a Robb as Finance 
Minister, we have now a Dunning in the same 
position, and we had once a Forke as leader of 
the Farmers’ party. Recent Dominion and provin- 
cial elections have provided us with candidates 
so delightfully named as Mr. Stork of Gull Lake, 
Mr. Scarlett, Communist, Mr. Reason, Indepen- 
dent Liberal, Mr. Virtue, Reconstructionist, Mr. 
Ghostley, Social Credit. Let the investment man- 
uals beat that if they can! 
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AN INDIAN CABIN 


Promise 


I trample down the clay I have thrown back, 
Carefully mound the grave, and set the sods 
Neatly as delf on dresser. I straighten, spit, 
Scrape clinging earth from tidy spade. 
I laugh: 
Today she streels about that house I bought, 
Or sleeps till noon, leaving the greasy dishes; 
Today, these many days, I dig—she battens 
On me. Tomorrow, or next year—some morrow 
I will watch her gasp for breath, and die. 
I will 
Kneel down, decorous and devout, at the Mass 
And walk with secret eyes behind the coffin. 
But when they lower it to worms—Oh! quick, 
Off with the coat and tie of mocking black 
And seize the spade and jerk the thudding 
clods, 
Nor straighten back until that grave be filled. 
Scraping clay clots from vicious blade, I will 
laugh. 
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— Yvonne McKague Housser 





Black Mass 


Between my breasts the chalice foot is chill; 
Each dry lipped, sobbing breath must make the 
wine 
Quiver as though with life. The rapt cold 
gaze 
Of Guiborg, and the fuming incense, fill 
My being with remorse: yet, could I pine 
Longer without his love? The black Host 
weighs 
My heart like lead. Wound in my midnight hair 
A tress of hers. Pillowed upon his arm 
She lay last night when silently I stole 
{nto their chamber, cut it... 


Yet to bear 
One horror, seed of ice; then power to charm 
His love... 
But Christ! in death, his to her soul. 
—UI BRIUIN. 
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To L B 


The timeless, vertebrate, persistent roll 

Of waves that write their messages in the foam 
Along Victoria beaches — ships inbound 

From Honolulu, Chile, Singapore — 

Horizons present to the restless mind, 
Adventurous, accessible, and safe — 

All this for his escape. 

The slanting light through deepening evergreens 
In warm Pacific April — mosses rich 

And quiet, cushioning the shadowed rocks, 

And hollows where the Easter lilies wait, 
Provocatively pure — overhead, 

The maiden dogwood blossom, white and cold, 
Touched by a stray beam into startled beauty, 
Unique and unforgettable — all these 

To give him poetry. 

The long, slow day of rowing in the sun, 
Between hill-masses clad in balsam-greens 

That change in rhythm with the changing clouds, 
Till evening’s deeper blues and purples bring 
The brooding largo of their symphony 

Unto a cosmic close — night settles down 

Over the land-locked reach of Brentwood Bay — 
And from the hills a wisdom and a calm, 

A strong arm for the soul to lean upon, 

Far from the searing, straw-fire strife of men — 
All these, 

Quiescent truths and healing harmonies, 

For his soul-power. 





All these his life — 

He bartered these for death. 

The brief adventure in a distant Spain — 

His far horizon. 

The mute and darkened blue of eyes that stared 
Unseeing at a hazy August sun, 

Blood-red, the symbol of his destiny — 

His tragic poem. 

The bright ideal followed to the end, 

The brave and pulsing hour with his brothers, 
The eloquence of dedicated youth 

Shaming the mumbling mouths that try to glow 
With breath rhetorical and second-hand 

The dying embers of democracy — 

This the soul-power of him. 


Before the broken mirror of his challenge, 
We drop our eyes, and stammer to a pause. 
—WILLIAM ROBBINS. 


Correspondence 
Dear Sirs: 

The editorial entitled “Sir Edward Takes the Count” in 
your issue of August, 1938, appears inconsistent with the 
socialistic point of view usually expressed or implied in the 
articles and editorials you publish. I can understand that 
the Canadian Forum might naturally be hostile to the Can- 
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adian Pacific Railway and friendly to the Canadian National, 
since the two systems might be considered as symbolizing 
respectively the principles of private and public ownership. 
What I cannot understand is your opposition to unification, 
which seems to me a logical extension of the principle of 
public ownership. 

As a former railway employee, as well as a taxpayer, I 
have studied with much interest the evidence given recently 
before the special Senate Committee, and I must say that 1 
can find no authority for your statement that “when Sir 
Edward Beatty’s estimate of $75,300,000 was subjected to 
scrutiny it failed to stand up.” It is true that officers of the 
Canadian National submitted that this estimate of savings 
was too large, but no verdict was rendered in the dispute. 
Impartial consideration of the evidence on this point dis- 
closes no reason for accepting the submissions of the Can- 
adian National officers in preference to the Canadian Pacific 
estimate. 

Your statement that“it was shown that such savings as are 
practicable, and consistent with the public service, could be 
achieved through further co-operation between the two rail- 
ways” is more dogmatic than Mr. Hungerford’s statement, 
on which your sentence is based. All that Mr. Hungerford 
said was that “most of the economies could be effected by 
co-operation.” So far was this from carrying weight with 
the Committee that even Senator Dandurand, who had led 
the Committee’s criticism of Sir Edward Beatty’s plan, ad- 
mitted frankly that under unification greater economies 
could be more easily effected than under co-operation. (Page 
1389, Proceedings). Indeed Senator Dandurand made it very 
clear that his only final objection to unification was that 
it might lead to state ownership of the Canadian Pacific. 

In any event it is obvious that under any form of co- 
operation it would be impossible to effect important econ- 
omies that could be simply effected through unification. 
Under co-operation there would still be retained two head 
offices, two staffs for soliciting traffic, all the present reg- 
ional and divisional offices of both railways. Savings in 
employment would be at the expense of the railway workers 
below the rank of divisional superintendent. 

With respect to the railway debt, your statement that 
most of it “consists of bonds sold by private railway promot- 
ers to build largely unneeded railways at excessive costs” 
is far from correct. The Canada Year Book, 1937, page 647, 
indicates that at December 31, 1922, the total obligations of 
the Canadian National Railways were $1,334,000,000, while 
at December 31, 1935, they were $2,809,000,000. The 1922 
figure included $442,000,000 spent on Government railways. 
Thus even if all the obligations undertaken by the Govern- 
ment as a result of acquiring the Canadian Northern, the 
Grand Trunk and the Grand Trunk Pacific, represented un- 
wise investments by private capital, the total of these unwise 
investments is less than one-third of the three billion dollars 
which now represents the Government’s direct and indirect 
obligations in connection with the Canadian National 
Railways. ; 

In conclusion, I may say that I am not convinced that Sir 
Edward’s Beatty’s plan of unification is the only practicable 
plan or even the best. But it is a plan, submitted by a man 
who has a comprehensive knowledge of Canadian railroading 
and supported by definite facts and figures. As a taxpayer, 
I should be glad to see a plan prepared that would promise 
even larger savings, but if the opponents of unification 
cannot prepare such a plan, they are doing the Canadian 
public little service when they misrepresent or distort the 


facts of Sir Edward’s plan. Yours very truly, 


Toronto. J. R. H. CHIPMAN. 
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Another Month 


¢ Duplessis arrives at Hepburn farm to help Hepburn cele- 
brate his birthday. Both continue attacks on Ottawa and 
informed observers predict Hepburn craves Ottawa leader- 
ship. The political ladder becomes crowded as Manion, Mac- 
kenzie King, Duplessis and Hepburn sit swaying on the top 
rung waiting for the others to fall off; the C.C.F. in conven- 
tion at Edmonton disdain the fence-sitting antics of their 
opponents and fearlessly state their own platform. 


@In Quebec, bad roads continue to scare away American 
tourists as Minister of Roads is fired by Maurice the Mighty 
over sordid details of patronage, while other National Union 
members quarrel over the spoils of office. 


eThe British Bait Commission for Canadian Intervention 
(the Air Mission) arrive in Canada and are smothered by 
offers of help from Canadian industrialists. 


e@In the U.S. the New Deal holds its own in primaries but 
Maury Maverick goes down to defeat in Texas thanks to the 
opposition of a reactionary city machine and the A.F. of L. 
He had never cast one vote of which William Green disap- 
proved but sealed his death warrant as far as the A.F. of L. 
were concerned by also supporting the C.I.0. 


@In New York City, Dewey promises to bare the choicest 
political scandal of years as he names his predecessor and 
two other high officials as stooges of gangsters who ran 
the numbers racket. 


@In California, fascist terror is used to dominate 150,000 
migratory workers; between July and October last year 
thirty-six of the unions committee of one hundred were run 
down and killed by automobiles. 


@ Mexican relations become strained with the U.S. over 
their expropriation of U.S. property without compensation, 
net result is to drive her into the arms of Japan and Germany 
in search of foreign trade. 


@ Viscount Runciman brings Chamberlain’s soiled olive 
branch of peace to Prague but Czechs fear that a “J’aime 
Berlin” solution will be attempted. King and Queen visit 
France to receive a mighty spontaneous welcome from the 
French as Chamberlain uses opportunity to confer in secret 
with Hitler’s emissary. A loan of $80,000,000 is made to 
Turkey by England for armaments made in Britain though 
England is apparently unable to fulfil her own orders. 


®In Germany a new gambling system is devised as baby 
cars are made available to Germans, delivery to be made in 
the winter of 1940 but payments to start at once. Radios 
are also to be sold at exceptionally cheap prices to Germans, 
only snag being that their design makes foreign reception 
exceedingly difficult. 


© In Spain, the government bravely battles on,making Franco 
go back on Non-Intervention Committee’s plan for with- 
drawal of volunteers and Chamberlain’s much publicised 
Anglo-Italian pact a worthless scrap of paper as Mussolini 
sends reinforcements to Spain to replace Italian losses of 
10,000 (official Italian figures.) 


©The undeclared war which has been fitfully taking place 
on the Manchurian boundary between Russia and Japan for 
the last five years flares up and then is damped down as an 
armed truce is arranged. China continues to hold Japan, 
who finds the cost of the war an increasing strain and the in- 
tense fighting on the Manchurian border a most unwelcome 
taste of what Russia can do. 


—RUFUS II. 
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O CANADA! 


(A prize of $1.00, or a year’s subscription to The Canadian 
Forum, will be given for the cutting printed at the top of 
this column. Original cuttings must be sent, with name of 
paper and date.) 


* * * 


But the C.C.F. did not discuss another freedom which is 
being invaded in many parts of the world and which is, cer- 
tainly, of just as great an importance as the others. Indeed 
it may be considered by some as the basic freedom. It is 
the right of the individual not to work and, of course, to take 
the consequences of not working. That liberty of the individ- 
ual not to work is one of the very few things which dis- 
tinguishes the wage earner from the slave. Perhaps it is 
the only fundamental difference. Anyway, loss of this 
freedom is a major step towards dictatorship. 

(Editorial in Saskatoon Star-Phoenix) 
* * * 

Quebec, Aug. 9—Two house-to-house insurance canvassers 
were surprised yesterday when a squad of police surrounded 
them as they were trying to solicit business on Commissioner 
St. and took them to parliament buildings headquarters as 
suspected Communists. A truck pulled up beside them and 
a dozen men leaped from it. A woman in the neighborhood 
telephoned headquarters that two Communists were going 
from house to house, trying to enroll recruits. 

(From Toronto Star) 
* * ok 

Premier Hepburn of Ontario, returning home from a three- 
week air tour of northwestern Canada and the sub-Arctic, 
termed “absolutely asinine” tonight the Dominion Govern- 
ment’s action in setting a minimum price for wheat. “It will 
cause irreparable damage,” the Premier said. “Trying to in- 
terfere with the laws of supply and demand is absolutely 
asinine.” Asked if he agreed with the action of Agricultural 
Minister P. M. Dewan who requested the federal Government 
August 3 to set a minimum price for Ontario wheat, on the 
grounds farmers in this province were being “discriminated” 
against, Premier Hepburn said: “Certainly. If we’re going 
to be crazy let us be crazy all over the country.” 

(From Montreal Gazette) 
* * * 

... the Couchiching Conference of the Canadian Institute 
on Economics and Polities. This is one of those hot-weather 
Conferences that break out like a rash all over this garrulous 
continent every summer, and help to keep the temperature 
up and the boiler pressure on our great thinkers down. 
Their college class-rooms are closed and their customary 
professional activities fail for the time to draw off their 
spontaneously generated “steam,” and no one dare think 
what might happen if they did not have these synthetic 
safety-valves. Still, occasionally they provide a platform 
and a sounding board for a really worth-while address. 

(From Montreal Star) 
* * * 

Sydney, July 25.—The Oxford Group movement, says the 
Toronto (Ont.) Star, is making rapid progress amongst the 
head-hunter tribes of the Papuan jungle, according to Geof- 
frey Baskett of the Kwata mission there. He says that 300 
head-hunters have been won over in the past 16 months. 
Sorcerers, he says, are apologizing to the relatives of those 
they put to death. 

(From The New Witness) 
* * * 

(The prize this month is awarded to Mr. Carlyle King, 

Saskatoon.) 
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BOOKS OF THE MONTH 


Imperialism and War 


BRITAIN AND THE DICTATORS: R. W. Seton-Watson; 
Macmillan (Cambridge Press); pp. 460; $4.00. 


WAR AND DEMOCRACY: E. F. M. Durbin, John Bowlby, 
Ivor Thomas, D. P. T. Jay, R. B. Fraser, R. H. S. Cross- 
man, George Catlin; Musson (Kegan Paul); pp. 360; 
$3.50. 


R. Neville Chamberlain, taxed recently with plagiarising 

from Canning, protested his innocence and declared 
that the similarity of words only showed that the fundamen- 
tal principles of British policy had remained the same for a 
century. It takes an Englishman, and a Conservative, to 
boast of this, but reading of Professor Seton-Watson’s book 
shows the fact to be largely true. Britain and The Dictators 
is the central part of this study and gives its name to the 
whole. There we find an analysis of Britain’s relations with 
the three dictatorships—Russia, Italy and Germany—since 
the war. This is preceded by an outline of British pre-war 
and war policy (the former fully dealt with in the author’s 
“Britain in Europe 1789-1914,” published last year.) Even 
this brief sketch brings out very clearly the fundamental 
principle of balancing one European power against the other 
and the reluctance to join either side which still rules the 
Chamberlain mind. The full discussions of the central part 
of the book are then followed by a very useful chapter on 
The Problem of Small States and National Minorities, by 
others on Abyssinia, Spain, and British policy today. An 
epilogue written after the German march into Austria brings 
a change of emphasis: Professor Seton-Watson now builds 
more hopes on the strengthening of the ties between France, 
England and Russia than on any immediate understanding 
with Germany. 

One chapter excepted, this might be a model of how 
university professors should write: scholarly, well-document- 
ed, learned, it is nowhere oppressive and nowhere dull; the 
style is vigorous and lucid, and there is no attempt at an 
impossible objectivity. The author might be described as an 
Edenite, and he seems pretty unhappy about recent develop- 
ments. Those who think the strictures brought against Bri- 
tish policy by writers in The Canadian Forum biased, will 
find our justification in the many criticisms that Prof. 
Watson, who is certainly no socialist, makes of it; they are 
the more deadly for being calmly spoken by one who himself 
shares the general conservative point of view. But whatever 
the readers’ own position, he will find great enlightenment 
in the perspective provided by this book as a whole. One of 
the weaknesses of the purely political outlook is that it 
appears static owing to ignoring economic factors, and this 
seems to have betrayed the author into bias about Russia. 
The Soviet system must be judged primarily by its success 
in the industrial sphere, and one feels that the learned his- 
torian has not risen above his one-time reaction to Brest- 
Litovsk as a betrayal, even while he admits the Russians 
could not prosecute the war; he maintains Kerensky should 
not have been overthrown, even though he says clearly that 
Kerensky’s policies were impossible of fulfilment. Until he 
is guilty of a statement like this: “Its basic idea of national 
planning could only appeal to minds warped by autocratic 
and materialist theories,” which is arrant nonsense. The 
rest of the book is uniformly on a much higher level. 

To the purely political approach, which necessarily leaves 
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the reader with a sense of incompleteness, “War and Dem- 
ocracy” provides a good corrective. It is a symposium whica 
approaches the subject from many angles, but there is 
agreement between the authors, who are all members of the 
Labour Party, on all essentials. Indeed, as far as immediate 
foreign policy is concerned, there is a good deal of agree- 
ment with Prof. Seton-Watson, the one encouraging feature 
about England today. The psychological causes of war and 
fascism are excellently analysed by Mr. Durbin in 48 pages, 
supported by 100 pages of psychological and anthropological 
evidence from Mr. Bowlby, a practising psycho-analyst. To- 
gether this makes up three-sevenths of the book, and this 
deliberate emphasis on the psychological seems wise at a 
time that the economic factors, essential as they are, are 
everywhere overemphasised. For all the authors agree that 
the Marxist formula gives only part of the truth, and errs 
through incompleteness. 

Mr. Ivor Thomas’ review of the chief causes of war between 
1815 and 1914 is a useful summary and provides a useful 
background to the present crisis, and Mr. Jay’s chapter on 
the relation between nationalism and capitalism is very il- 
luminating. The discussion of pacifism by R. B. Fraser, 
however, is poor stuff; he is too angry to make any real 
attempt to understand what pacifism aims at, and he equates 
it with defencelessness. Fortunately the subject is taken up 
again by Prof. Catlin in the concluding chapter and there 
discussed (and rejected) with fairness and insight. The same 
writer also discusses Marxism and coins one phrase which 
Communists would do well to take to heart, namely: “One 
prefers peace to Stalin.” 

All these authors, though fully realising the gravity of the 
present situation, refuse to speak of inevitability and Mr. 
Crossman, in the second and better part of his chapter on 
Collective Security and Dictatorship, draws up an immediate 
program for Labour in the international field which is both 
realistic and practical, briefly: “the first thing that Labour 
must do is to prove its capacity in domestic issues” (i.e. 
Don’t give up socialism because of the threat of war), dem- 
ocratic propaganda over the air in all languages; a closer 
relationship between the democratic countries (and Russia) 
based as much on economic co-operation as on common de- 
fence, a bloc ultimately open to others also; then some 
measure on international colonial administration with or 
without Germany, and then go on from there. Such a real- 
istic program seems the only hope of permanent peace, and 
one still hopes that the British electorate will give the Labour 
Party a chance to carry it out before it is altogether too late. 

—G. M. A. GRUBE. 


Ralph Connor 


POSTSCRIPT TO ADVENTURE: the autobiography of 
Ralph Connor, by Charles W. Gordon; Oxford Press 
(Farrar and Rinehart) pp. 430; $3.00. 


ALPH CONNOR has told one more tale and told it well. 

It is the story of his own career, the story justifying 

the title. Pioneer life in Ontario is almost a lost memory 
to this generation and these records will preserve it for days 
to come. A prologue by his son, King Gordon, is worthy of 
the father; while an epilogue deals worthily with the two 
women who as wife and mother played creative parts in the 
story. The mother had declined the principalship of Mount 
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Holyoke to rule the manse of a pioneer Presbyterian Mission- 
ary in Quebec. Moving thence to Glengarry and Zorra she 
raised a growing family to the accompaniment of wolves 
and bears. The clearing of the forest and the men it pro- 
duced, the simple religious life of church and school—are 
they not written in the books which, thanks to Dr. James 
Macdonald, were published bearing the name of Ralph Con- 
nor on the title page. 


Gordon was fortunate both in his immediate ancestors and 
his associates, for most of them call for description in super- 
lative terms. He and his brother made records both in class 
room and campus in the University of Toronto. Glowing 
accounts of campus life are given, and when the strains of 
student life called for relaxation, Charles, with another 
brother, went by canoe on a prospecting tour of the north. 
Thus fortified, he entered on a fruitful ministry beginning 
at Banff and culminating in St. Stephen’s, Winnipeg. 

The pages present an endless succession of notable men. 
Theologians will be delighted to hear of Alexander Whyte, 
Marcus Dodds and Professor A. B. Davidson of Edinboro. 
Everyone will enjoy Sir George Adam Smith, now of Aber- 
deen, with his irrepressible well of anecdote. In those days 
controversy was still fresh over the historical treatment of 
Holy Scripture, and Henry Drummond appears as a teacher 
of new type. Dr. James Robertson saw the future of the 
prairie and, largely through the zeal with which Principal 
George M. Grant enlisted men for the mission, fashioned the 
invaders of the prairie into sturdy Presbyterians. Sent on 
a visit to Scotland to secure both men and money for this 
huge undertaking, Gordon won notable successes and was 
accorded an ovation on his return. 

The cruder forms of political corruption then characterised 
Manitoba politics and called out Gordon’s fighting energy. 
Arthur Meighen challenged his statements, only to find him- 
self left with an aching memory that he had too readily ac- 
cepted untested story as a foundation for scandal intended to 
discredit the young preacher. Lord Aberdeen was, from Banff 
days, a friend of Gordon and on one occasion when storm 
prevented his reaching an appointment took the service for 
him. 

Through his publisher Dr. Gordon came to know outstand- 
ing Americans and we find him at home with the redoubtable 
Theodore Roosevelt and confronting President Wilson, when 
asked for a candid statement of Canadian opinion of him 
and his people, with the concise remark, “We hate and des- 
pise you.” Gordon had also undertaken to enlighten Mr. 
Asquith on Laurier’s naval policy, as he later roused Cana- 
dian officials to hasten the first contingent and to send him 
with his regiment of Cameron Highlanders, most of whom 
were members of his own own congregation. Still later we 
see him negotiating an agreement between Sir Robert Borden 
and Sir Wilfrid Laurier for Union government to enforce 
the Military Service Act, an agreement which for some un- 
known reason never went into effect. While in England 
during war-time he exhibited something usually called gall, 
but here better designated audacious humor, when despite all 
authority to the contrary, he wangled the pipers of his regi- 
ment into the middle of the London Lord Mayor’s Procession, 
only to see his scheme succeed when they were summoned to 
head the whole show by leading the Canadian contingent. 
The whole story is too good to miss. 

During the three years which witnessed his first three 
books five million copies were sold, and this attests his 
power both to observe and to depict. But his action when 
charged with rescue of a wrecked troop train, his devotion 
to, and the devotion of, his batman, his election to the chair 
of the Presbyterian General Assembly together indicate a 
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versatile character. A likeable person, a racy chronicler, an 
effective church leader and a devoted Canadian citizen com- 
bine in this volume to provide a welcome enrichment of 
Canadiana. 

—ERNEST THOMAS. 


Canadian History 


THE CANADIANS: George M. Wrong; Macmillan; pp. 455; 
$4.00. 


T last there has appeared a History of Canada written 
for adult readers and especially for those who for var- 
ious reasons have never read or cannot remember Canadian 
History as taught in our schools. That there has long been 
a pressing need for a book of this kind is evident from the 
acclaim with which this volume was greeted. The author 
of this particular volume has but added to his laurels by 
this his latest publication, and indeed this latest work of 
his may well prove to be the most lasting. We hope a 
cheaper edition will be presented to the public in the near 
future, for such an edition would be a boon to those who 
cannot afford the rather high price of the present volume. 
The Canadians begins Canadian History late in the 15th 
century with a survey of those factors in England and 
France that led to the colonization of the shores of the Bay 
of Chaleur and the St. Lawrence River. In Professor Wrong’s 
inimitable style we are carried from there right up to the 
present day in a fascinating story of the development of 
Canada. One, and the only serious fault we have to find 
with the volume is that of the 455 pages only some 13 are 
given to the post-war period. This period is still somewhat 
recent but a historian of Professor Wrong’s standing would 
be doing a very great service if he would give a lead in this 
direction, for we sadly lack an accurate knowledge of the 
development of Canada during this period. Those histories 
of the post war period in Canada that have been written so 
far have failed to impress us with their objectivity. Perhaps 
the author would be able to extend this section in the next 
edition. 

Professor Wrong’s account of the disorders in Canada in 
1849 and his story of Lord John Russell’s explanation of his 
colonial policy in which Lord Russell said “It had been Bri- 
tain’s duty to train the colonies for independence and their 
going would be for the welfare of the world. He looked 
forward to the happy day when the tie with Canada would 
be severed.” Also “ . .. Other leaders spoke in the same 
strain. Gladstone, so Elgin said wrathfully, now told the 
colonies, and Canada in particular, ‘to go to the devil in their 
own way,’” makes interesting reading in this day and age 
when there is underground talk of secession and official talk 
of Canada reserving unto herself the right to decide whether 
or not she will go to England’s aid in the event of another 
war. Perhaps after all Mr. Bassett and those who agree 
with him have been wrongly informed and Mother England 
would not wish to have Canada go to its assistance. 


Professor Wrong might be taken to task by many people 
but only on very minor points. For instance, we trust that no 
resident of the city of New Westminster will notice that he 
places Vancouver “at the mouth of the Fraser River.” If 
we know anything of the citizenry of New Westminster, 
they will not be slow to point out that it is their city that 
is at the mouth of the Fraser and that Vancouver is situated 
on the shores of Burrard Inlet. We are glad, however, that 
Professor Wrong did not err as badly as Time when, in a 
recent number, it referred to the sit-down strikers in Van- 
couver as having crossed Burrard Inlet by ferry and having 
walked from there to Victoria. We also wonder if Canada’s 
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many anthropologists and geologists would not bear us out 
in saying that ancient bronze such as that referred to in the 
opening pages of the book was made out of copper and tin 
rather than copper and zinc. We always understood that 
the use of a larger proportion of zinc than of tin was a com- 
paratively modern innovation. 

Such minor errors, however, do not detract from the book, 
which can be recommended very highly to anyone who wants 
an authoritative yet entertaining history of Canada. 

—JOHN COPITHORNE. 


Canada’s Problems 

CANADA TODAY: F. R. Scott; Oxford University Press; 

pp. 163; $1.25 (75c paper.) 

HE Commonwealth Institutes of International Affairs 

are meeting in unofficial conference this September in 
Sydney, Australia. This is the second conference of the 
kind (the first was in Toronto in 1933); various papers are 
to be presented by Empire countries and the Canadian Inst1- 
tute entrusted the writing of the principal Canadian paper 
to Professor F. R. Scott. The result is Canada Today. The 
author himself explains his aims as “to describe the most 
important economic, political and social factors which deter- 
mine Canada’s national interests and outlook, to distinguish 
the various schools of opinion within the country, and par- 
ticularly to show the relation between internal forces and 
external policy.” To achieve this in only 151 pages requires 
unusual conciseness and lucidity as well as mastery of the 
manifold aspects of the subject. Readers of The Canadian 
Forum, who have frequently had occasion to appreciate these 
qualities in F. R. Scott, will not be surprised that he achieves 
his difficult aim with considerable success and has written a 
first rate short handbook on Canadian national problems. 

This could only be done by a good deal of compression and 
condensation; the result is not, and could not be, light read- 
ing. Rather it is a sketchmap that will prove invaluable to 
individuals and study groups throughout the country, of 
whatever political complexion; they could do no better than 
to adopt it as a basis and guide to their studies; the foot- 
notes and bibliography will lead them further afield; every 
section makes a subject of discussion; and the low price of 
the book puts it within the reach of most individuals and all 
groups. To a large extent it deals with matters more fully 
analysed in that other excellent publication of the Institute, 
Canada Looks Abroad, reviewed in the last issue of The 
Forum; but it casts its net somewhat wider, nor does this 
author make any secret of his own opinions. As a past 
President of the League for Social Reconstruction, co-author 
of “Social Planning for Canada” and “Democracy Needs 
Socialism,” a member of the National Council of the C.C.F. 
and an editor of The Canadian Forum, F. R. Scott is a man 
of definite and well-articulated views. He does not obtrude 
them here, however, his review of the evidence is always 
objective and he nowhere crosses the line that separates 
opinion from bias. 

A review of the chapter headings will give an idea of the 
scope of this work: The Influence of Geography, The Pop- 
ulation of Canada, The Nature of The Canadian Economy, 
Political Parties, The Nationalist Movement in French Can- 
ada, Constitutional Problems, The Growth of Canadian 
National Feeling, Canada’s Defence Problem, Canada’s Ex- 
ternal Associations, Some Advantages and Disadvantages of 
Membership in the Commonwealth, Present Objectives of 
Canada’s External Policies, Co-operation in the Common- 
wealth. 

A. few useful maps and charts, a number of statistical 
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tables, a bibliography and an adequate index, all help to 
make this an excellent guide to study whether for in- 
dividuals or groups, while at the same time the chapters 
themselves, especially those on Commonwealth relations, are 
clear and lucid statements in their own right; the whole will 
also be a valuable work of rapid reference for every thinking 
citizen to have on his bookshelf. 
—MAX REINERS. 


Study In Dislike 


CANADA AND HER GREAT NEIGHBOR, edited by H. F. 
Angus (Ryerson Press, Toronto; pp. xxxvi, 451; $5.50.) 
HE imposing series of studies in the relations of Canada 
and the United States, which is being prepared under the 

auspices of the Carnegie Endowment, is taking on a most 
catholic character as successive volumes make their appear- 
ance. The present volume is an indication of the breadth 
of the investigation covered by this project. Subtitled “So- 
ciological Surveys of opinions and attitudes in Canada con- 
cerning the United States,” it is nothing less than an inquiry 
into whether Canadians dislike Americans, and why. 

No doubt there are sound reasons, in a survey of this kind, 
for posing such a question and trying to find the answer. 
No doubt, too, there are sound technical grounds for the 
method of investigation adopted and the manner in which the 
material is organized. But I must confess that, in spite of 
a number of interesting sections, the volume as a whole left 
me in some doubt about its value as a contribution to inter- 
national understanding. The first part of the question, as 
one would expect, is answered broadly in the affirmative. The 
second part, too, is answered in a general way along the 
lines one would anticipate. But one has a sense that the 
real answers have somehow been evaded or overlooked, and 
that the reader who seeks from these pages enlightenment 
on the reasons for certain fundamental Canadian attitudes is 
apt to be a trifle disappointed. 

On the question of technique, criticism had perhaps best 
be left to the sociologists. Even a layman, however, is en- 
titled to wonder whether the method of judging opinion by 
selected samples is in this case particularly conclusive. There 
are times when it seems both hasty and haphazard. The 
universities are dealt with in two very general paragraphs. 
The opinion of the teachers is judged on the basis of 41 re- 
plies from British Columbia, 30 from Alberta, and “represen- 
tative. teachers” in the Maritimes. The replies of school 
children as to their preference in such things as movies or 
radio programs waken a well-founded scepticism in the 
breasts of the editors themselves. And though something is 
said about the way our history texts treat the American 
Civil War and the Alaska Boundary crisis, no attention is 
paid to their treatment of the War of 1812-—a topic far more 
impressive to the childish mind. 

These, however, are surface matters. The real lack is 
any serious analysis of the forces behind existing attitudes. 
Some effort is made to differentiate opinion in various geo- 
graphical sections; almost none is made to estimate the 
importance of various economic groups and their use of 
nationalistic propaganda to serve their own particular ends. 
The nearest approach is a useful chapter on the activities 
of such economic organizations as the C.M.A. or the various 
Boards of Trade. But a broader investigation of the more 
general attitude of the dominant social elements might have 
provided a foundation for a really enlightening study on the 
connection between interest and opinion. 

What the volume actually has to offer are certain intro- 
ductory examinations of certain diverse sections of Canadian 
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opinion, and a general impression of the conventional Can- 
adian outlook which is not altogether cheering. The editor 
ventures the reasonable judgment that “the prevailing atti- 
tudes of Canadians toward the United States are not antag- 
onistic in any profound sense, but rather are defensively 
assertive.” Certainly one could expect that a similar study 
of opinion in other lands would reveal far more bitterness and 
chauvinism than is shown by the quotations in this volume. 
But they still reveal enough stupidity and selfishness and 
ignorance to induce a certain humility in the intelligent Can- 
adian reader. Perhaps that is purpose enough for any 


volume to serve. 
—EDGAR McINNIS. 


Maine 


TRENDING INTO MAINE: Kenneth Roberts; illust. by N. 
C. Wyeth; McClelland & Stewart (Little Brown); pp. 


394; $4.50. 


HERE is little reading more stimulating than the des- 

cription and history of a well-loved and _ respected 
country-side by an author thoroughly steeped in its tradi- 
tions and ways. Kenneth Roberts’ forbears were Maine 
people: Indian fighters, privateers, revolutionaries, sea- 
captains; and in himself Roberts is a refreshing and occa- 
sionally irritating mixture of their traits and opinions. He 
can be violently prejudiced, enthusiastic and romantic. But 
he has a superb and practical feeling for detail and an almost 
cynical ability to sift the facts from the rich store of pioneer 
legends. And of course, as one would expect from the 
author of North-West Passage, Rabble In Arms and Arun- 
del, his prose is swift and colourful, extraordinarily sensitive 
despite the action and adventure that is his usual subject 
matter. 

Trending Into Maine opens with a chapter of description, 
contrasting the tourist-ridden sections of the state with the 
comparatively remote and untouched sections, contrasting the 
modern Maine with the Maine discovered and penetrated by 
Captain George Waymouth in 1605. However, after this 
more or less conventional introduction to his subject, Rob- 
erts proceeds to give an account of the growth of a colony 
from its settling to its full maturity as a member of a great 
republic, that is as original in its treatment as it is vivid 
in its pattern. Two chapters deserve special remark. One, 
Anthology Of A Small Maine Town, is made up of brief 
biographies of a group of settlers, which are models of 
succinct history. The other is made up of letters from sea- 
captains and their wives, who more often than not accom- 
panied them on their voyages, which the author found 
amongst his family papers. These letters, more than any 
comments Roberts can make, illustrate the courage, resource 
and hardiness of these people. Further on there are descrip- 
tions of the opportunities for trout fishing and partridge 
shooting that would make a writer of tourist brochures ache 
with envy and admiration. 

Roberts does not hesitate to be sentimental about this 
country of his ancestors and his fierce partisanship of 
Maine’s interests seems to have made him short-sighted and 
bitter. His opinion of the New Deal is frankly hostile be- 
cause everything it signifies is contrary to the taciturn in- 
dividuality and independence of the people of Maine; a 
characteristic, by the way, which he probably exaggerates. 
Maine’s politics are evidently Roberts’ politics. It is a sorry 
conclusion that without this angry bias, Trending Into Maine 
would not be the warm and personal book it is. 


—ELEANOR GODFREY. 
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A Rollicking Book 


JOURNEYMAN: Erskine Caldwell; Macmillan; pp. 234; 
$2.50. 


FEW years ago this novel offering from the author of 

“Tobacco Road” appeared in a limited edition which 
aroused considerable spirited controversy. The novel has 
since then been cast in drama form, and concurrent with the 
publication of the present edition is its preparation for 
Broadway presentation. 

The action of the novel concerns itself with a whirlwind 
religious carnival raging through a section of the southern 
hinterland which forms Caldwell’s preferred setting. A 
spider-haunted school-house provides the scene for the ter- 
rific climax, surely one of the most orgiastic scenes of 
frenzied revival ever reduced to the printed word. 

Semon Dye, the “Journeyman” from whom the book takes 
its title, is an outsize gun-packing wild man of a Georgia 
travelling preacher. He is as unpredictable as lightning, 
and about equally dangerous. In his fender-flapping old 
clatter bones of a car he hurtles through the deep dust roads 
of Rocky Comfort, to galvanize the inert and sodden planters 
into reluctant life. 

During the few days of his cataclysmic ministry to the 
citizens of the chosen settlement Semon spoils them of their 
negroes, seduces their women, and cleans them out of their 
money by the casting of holy dice. He shows a remarkable 
capacity for stowing their liquor (mellifluously described as 
“Georgia dew’), clarifies his relations with the Deity for 
them, “the Lord don’t have to bother about me, he sort of 
gives me a free rein,” and he ends by saving their immortal 
souls. “I always give the devil a licking, every time I preach. 
I bear down on him till he hollers for the calf-rope.” 

Mr. Caldwell’s quiet, drawling, effortless prose makes from 
the inspired antics of Semon Dye and his victims a mad, 
bawdy, rollicking and robustious tale, as strong and raw and 
electrifying as the “dew” in the molasses jug that the 
preacher “took such a liking to.” 

—LUELLA CREIGHTON. 


S.E.P. Fiction 


THE DARK RIVER: Nordoff and Hall; McClelland & Stew- 
art (Litte, Brown) pp. 336; $2.50. 


T the outset it is only fair to make it clear to eventual 

readers of The Dark River that it is far removed in 
quality and in matter from The Mutiny on the Bounty tri- 
logy, or even from Hurricane. Had The Dark River had less 
unusual predecessors, or none at all, it might be considered 
a reasonably good novel, ably constructed and with a great 
deal of atmosphere. Nordoff and Hall, however, have set a 
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standard beside which their latest book seems conventional, 
despite the somewhat harrowing finale, and, although it is 
said reluctantly, close to pot-boiling. It cannot be demand- 
ed, of course, that the authors refrain from writing unless 
they can find material as elemental and virgin as they have 
hitherto used. Nevertheless this story of the marriage and 
tragedy of a young Englishman and a Tahitian girl, whose 
half share of white blood is concealed until it is too late, is 
a little mechanical, a little calculated in its play on the 
heart-strings. Allowing that the authors have every right 
to turn out pure fiction whose plot hinges on a not unusual 
emotional conflict, it surely isn’t exacting to expect more 
subtle psychology, more light and shadow, a fresher ap- 
proach to the problem. But Nordoff and Hall have cut few 
new facets on what is old stuff, indeed. 

Apropos of the serialization of The Dark River in The 
Saturday Evening Post, a number of letters were received 
by that magazine in which readers cancelled their subscrip- 
tions because of their bitter disappointment at the death of 
the Englishman and his native wife at the end of the story. 
So Nordoff and Hall seem to have fallen between two stools. 
They have diverged too radically from accepted popular ser- 
ial standards for the readers of the S.E.P. to take it lying 
down, and they have diverged too radically from their own 
standards for the admirers of Mutiny On The Bounty to 


be tolerant. 
—ELEANOR GODFREY. 


The Great Kemble 


FANNY KEMBLE: Margaret Armstrong; Macmillan; pp. 

382; $3.35. 

ANNY KEMBLE has become increasingly popular with 

biographers in recent years. This, the third book since 
1930 to deal with the contagious personality of this author- 
actress who lived from 1809 to 1893, compels attention at all 
times and promises to surpass its predecessors in popularity. 
Even when Margaret Armstrong departs, as she occasion- 
ally does, from the excellent style standard set in the first 
chapter, her subject matter is sufficiently good to sustain 
interest throughout. 

The records of her life are remarkably complete, for Fanny 
Kemble’s talents extended to literature as well as the stage. 
She wrote, and her journals always found a ready publisher. 
Even the details of her divorce are still available, and her 
vivid personality gained her an entrée into the diaries of the 
most famous men and women of the century. 

The early history of the family is itself reminiscent of 
Broome Stages. Unusual, in the tradition of the theatre at 
the time of the regency, is the family pride in their social 
acceptance. One ancestor who saved the life of Charles II, 
and another who died the death of a martyr “like a gentle- 
man,” seem to have contributed to the family belief in the 
superior quality of the Kemble brains, birth and breeding. 

Fanny’s tragedy was that her breeding was not entirely 
Kemble. She inherited dramatic talent from her father; 
from her mother, an impetuous and highly emotional French- 
woman, a warring element which, opposed though it was 
to the classical calm of the Kembles, impaired her native 
talent not at all. 

This adored and indulged child, who had retrieved the 
family fortunes at 19, was never allowed to go anywhere 
alone. She knew the discipline of the stage but was con- 
stantly a victim of her own confused emotions. Overcome 
by the romanticism of the day, she studied Byron, yet on 
alternate days would not permit herself to read his poetry, 
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choosing instead something like “Holy Living and Dying.” 

This background augured badly for her marriage to the 
scion of an ultra-conservative Philadelphia family. She was 
soon unhappy—an abolitionist when her husband was a slave 
owner; an intellectual in the midst of spiritual puritanism. 
But for this conflict she would never have returned to a 
career and the subsequent chapters of this book would not 
have been written. Fame came to her as a reader of Shakes- 
peare and was augmented when she published her “Georgia 
Journal,” which the critics of the time declared to be as im- 
portant as “Uncle Tom’s Cabin.” Soon she was one of the 
outstanding women of the century. Even the great Mrs. 
Siddons was now eclipsed by her little niece. 

Margaret Armtrong has recorded this in scholarly fashion. 
The material is well organized, the style, in the main, clear, 
direct. It is a book embossed with Big Names. Fanny 
Kemble’s close friends included, at opposite ends of the 
century, Sir Thomas Lawrence and Henry James; her ac- 
quaintances all the notables of England and many of 
America. 

Only a heightening of the dramatic qualities is needed to 
make this work a great biography. With so many resources 
at hand dialogue, that gave no lie to the facts, could have 
been used to advantage. One can become rather weary of 
“she did’s” and “she said’s” in the course of 400 pages. 
Even more extensive use of quotations from Fanny’s journal 
would have enabled the reader to enter more fully into her 
life. As it is one has the uncomfortable feeling of being 
left outside of much that is happening. 

—PATRICIA PALMER. 


Life of Unemployed 


HEALTH AND UNEMPLOYMENT: L. C. Marsh, in collab- 
oration with A. Grant Fleming and C. F. Blackler; Ox- 
ford University Press; pp. xxv and 243; $2.50. 


ROFESSOR Marsh, the Director of Social Research at 
McGill University and his two collaborators, Dean Flem- 
ing of the McGill Medical Faculty, and Dr. Blackler, now 
Medical Officer of Health for Kingston, Ontario, have pro- 
duced a valuable book. It is the first general study of the 
health of the Canadian unemployed and the related social 
problems. The absence of any comprehensive survey of 
national health, such as many countries now possess, has 
added to the authors’ difficulties, for they have had to find 
their own standards of comparison. This has been done in 
part by a study of data from the United States, and in part 
by a sample study of the Canadian employed population. 
The book is, however, more than a compilation of data: the 
first part consists of a short but excellent statement of the 
relation between economic conditions and health, and the 
concluding parts discuss the budgets on which the unem- 
ployed live, and the existing state of medical provisions for 
them in the various provinces. 
The surveys comprise (1)a sample of 1000 unemployed men 
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in Montreal who were examined for underweight, malnutri- 
tion, dentition, vision, hearing, respiratory and cardio-vas- 
cular conditions, venereal diseases, physical handicaps and 
mental health, and the results compared with a sample of 
1100 employed men in the same city; (2) a sample of 270 
boys of average age 17 who were similarly examined; (3) 
600 unemployed from the case records of the private agency 
which was providing for them; (4) an examination of the 
physical records of 1800 boys of school age in Montreal; (5) 
a sample of infants from 400 working class families; (6) 
a study of budgeting and dieting in 122 relief families. The 
large majority of the people involved were English speaking. 

The data reveal definite and extensive malnutrition among 
the unemployed, and a far greater incidence of diseases and 
defects; they also show a general correlation between health 
and previous income status. The results were tabulated sep- 
arately for three groups, white-collar, skilled, and unskilled 
or low-skilled workers, and the conclusion emerges that the 
bad health of the unemployed is part of a much larger prob- 
lem, the bad health of the larger and poorer part of our 
working population. 

Professor Marsh’s examination of relief budgets reveals 
that the unemployed do not receive enough to maintain 
health, let alone a decent home, the allowance being but 
50—70 percent of the Montreal Nutrition’s Committee’s 
minimum budget. The chapters on medical provisions for 
the unemployed are a particularly valuable record. What 
stands out is “the remarkably unequal character of such pro- 
vision” and “the lateness with which any general arrange- 
ments at all were instituted” (p. 175.) The improvisations 
which did result are of great interest; they may be described 
as state-subsidized medical care with a private administrat- 
ive apparatus controlled and operated by the physicians. The 
provision is most developed in Ontario, least developed in the 
Maritimes. In Saskatchewan, provincial guarantees of in- 
come to physicians seem to have been forced upon the gov- 
ernment by the migration of physicians from the province. 


A reading of this book makes it very hard to escape the 
conclusion that the Federal government will have to under- 
take responsibility for the medical care of a large part of 
the population. Expensive though this is, deterioration of 
the working population’s health due to low income and un- 
employment is more expensive still. The history of health 
services is, in general outline, the same as that of other 
social services. If it is essential in order to maintain a 
working population and if it cannot be afforded by the in- 
dividuals, it is taken over by the state. In the process great 
opposition is aroused, long delays cause great suffering, and 
finally a great effort is made to force the poor to pay for 
a good deal of the service. It is to be hoped that we may 
avoid some parts of this “process” at least. 

—V. F. COE. 


Dominion Subsidies 
THE ADMINISTRATION OF CANADIAN CONDITIONAL 
GRANTS: A Study in Dominion-Provincial Relations. 
By Luella Gettys. Public Administration Service, Chi- 
cago, 1938; $2.00. 


HIS study is packed with information and suggestive 

criticism about a hitherto obscure portion of Canadian 
constitutional practice. It was conducted under the auspices 
of the Committee on Public Administration of the Social 
Science Research Council of the United States, as part of its 
researches on the administrative problems of the American 
social security problem. It was thought that the experience 
of Canada in administering conditional] grants to the prov- 
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inces for such specific purposes as Old Age Pensions, High- 
ways, Technical Education, Venereal Disease Control and 
Unemployment Relief would be of value. The general con- 
clusion is that the study was valuable, but only in showing 
how inefficient the Canadian practice has been and how little 
use it is to the American administrator. 

Briefly, the author finds in all of the seven fields in which 
conditional grants have been tried in Canada an absence of 
leadership, guidance and supervision on the part of the 
Dominion such as to render the services very much less suc- 
cessful than they might have been. Only on the fiscal side 
has the task been properly handled. Of the seven kinds of 
grant, only two now remain, namely Old Age Pensions and 
Relief, and in both there is obviously room for vast improve- 
ment. The curse of “provincial rights” has operated to kill 
good administration here as it has in so many other consti- 
tutional fields. But in many instances the Dominion policy 
—largely a Liberal Party policy—of giving way instantly to 
local jealousy has been a prime factor in preventing pro- 
gress. The cessation of one important service in 1931—that 
of Venereal Disease Control—is attributed simply to the 
opposition of a certain Dominion official to that kind of sub- 
sidy, though the Dominion Council of Health in that very 
year had concluded that “venereal diseases are prevalent and 
widely distributed in Canada.” 


This book makes a most useful contribution to our under- 
standing of governmental processes in Canada. It is well 
documented, judicious and thorough. Not the least interest- 
ing parts are the author’s suggested reasons for what goes 
on, or rather what does not go on, in Canadian government, 
and here our much lauded system of Cabinet responsibility 
comes in for some penetrating analysis. Every member of 
the Royal Commission on Dominion-Provincial Relations will, 
it is to be hoped, read the volume before making their report. 

—F. R. SCOTT. 


The Yukoner 


YUKON VOYAGE: Walter R. Curtin; Copp, Clark (Caxton); 

pp. 299; $3.50. 

AT GALVIN, an extreme type of the sort of men fre- 

quently found in frontier mining camps, “struck it rich” 
in the Klondike in 1898. With the fruits of his first clean-up 
in his “poke,” he left the working of his claim in more pro- 
saic hands and, scattering nuggets behind him, rushed to 
England where he organized a company that he and the staid 
British investors who had succumbed to his blarney fondly 
hoped would become a second Hudson’s Bay Company cat- 
ering to the needs of miners and speculators in the new E] 
Dorado of the North. 

The Yukoner, which Galvin hoped would be the first of a 
fleet of river steamers plying between tide water at St. 
Michael, Alaska, and Dawson, Y.T.,was bought at St. Michael 
and loaded with merchandise which Galvin had shipped from 
San Francisco. With a varied passenger list, including several 
women, and a motley crew, the Yukoner started for Dawson 
late in the season and consequently was frozen in and forced 
to winter part way up the river. 

Dissension set in between the bluff Nova Scotia captain, 
certain of his officers, and some of the passengers. The cap- 
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tain insisted that, since the ship was under British registry, 
she was subject to British regulations, and, as master of the 
ship, his word was law. Those who opposed him declared 
that since the ship was fast in the ice, not even in the river 
itself but in a small tributary, she was not at sea but ashore, 
and therefore subject to the laws of the land, which was 
United States territory. Nevertheless, the captain was de- 
posed and the former watchman appointed in his stead. 


The captain had his revenge, however. When navigation 
opened, he proceeded on a faster boat to Dawson, and when 
his former officers and crew arrived they were clapped into 
gaol by the North West Mounted Police, charged with mutiny 
and piracy. They spent some time in gaol but were even- 
tually let out on bail and then the charges were dropped. The 
English shareholders, too late, of course, discharged Galvin 
and threw the company into bankruptcy, but their money was 
lost. 

The story of the ten months’ voyage of the Yukoner from 
St. Michael to Dawson is based on the diary kept by the 
author, then a young man of about twenty, who acted as a 
sort of supercargo on board. The book, which has slight lit- 
erary pretensions, gives an interesting picture of navigation 
on the Yukon River, now a thing of the past, and of the way 
men act when fired by the lure of gold. 

—D. M. LeBOURDAIS. 


This and That 


THE STORY OF ALASKA: Clarence L. Andrews; Copp, 

Clark (Caxton Printers); pp. 303; $4.00. 

BE author of this interesting account of Alaskan history 

has known that country since 1892 and has played many 
parts in it. He obviously has a great love for Alaska and 
an exalted belief in its future possibilities. “Alaska is the 
greater Scandinavia”; “Alaska has room for millions”; 
“Alaska is the great, unexploited, almost untouched store- 
house of raw material for the United States.” These are 
all, however, statements taken from the final chapter, and 
the main part of the book is not written in this Rotary Club 
style. Before he ends on this optimistic note, Mr. Andrews 
very competently traces the various stages in the develop- 
ment of the country, from its dim beginnings in the voyages 
of Bering and others, through the period of Russian control 
(of which he has made a special study), the purchase for 
seven million dollars by the United States, down to the 
Yukon goldrush and the colonising period since the world 
war. There is rather a super-abundance of detail, the sort 
of detail which Mr. Andrews is usually able, like the good 
journalist he is, to invest with interest, but which cannot 
from its nature be invested with any significance except for 
local history. . However, anyone interested in the northern 
parts of the continent and wanting a racy, detailed, accurate 
and not too professional history of Alaska will find this book 


quite satisfactory. 
—C. W. M. HART. 


HOLD THAT TIGER: Mabel Stark as told to Gertrude Orr; 
Copp, Clark (Caxton); pp. 248; $2.50. 
ABEL Stark likes tigers. Affection persists through 
many a scratch, and sometimes things a great deal 
worse. There is a lot here on how it is done, the persistency 
required and the author insists that the tiger is rarely to 
blame. It looks as if tigers didn’t really let you down more 
frequently than humans, even though the wounds are more 
obvious at the time. Also it is easier to get rid of the tigers 
if you must. There are some strange scrapes, and the 
woman’s affection for the brutes is the strangest thing of all. 
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THE UNBEAUTIFUL SPEAR: Sheldon Christian; Carra- 

Christian (Brunswick, Me.); 24 p. 

HE somewhat unbeautiful title is the author’s phrase for 

a bayonet; his poem is an appeal to Americans never to 
“grasp the unbeautiful spear again in bloody hand.” Behind 
the adjurations is an attitude even more Christ-like than the 
poet’s (pen?)-name, an attitude which Mr. J. H. Holmes, 
in a foreword, calls “oneness with all sorts and conditions 
of men, a truth which lies at the core of our American dem- 
ocracy.” The logic of all this is somewhat impaired by Mr. 
Christian’s admission that “the same perennial privateers 
are behind the throne of democracy milking the government.” 
With this gentry Mr. Christian doesn’t feel so brotherly, and 
since they are the ones behind the war preparations, the 
poem is a bit like a church-sermon attacking those who 
aren’t attending church. 

This matter is debatable, but what is unfortunately beyond 
much likelihood of dispute, is the dullness of Mr. Christian’s 
style. His form is a too-careful imitation of Whitman, 
with nothing beyond imitation, and with cliches instead of 
those individual photographic phrases by which the real 
Whitman conveyed the genuine power of his emotions. 

—E.B. 


ANARCHO-SYNDICALISM: Rudolph Rocker; S. J. R. 

Saunders (Secker Warburg); pp. 158; $1.25. 

HIS little book briefly outlines the history of anarchism, 

and attempts a statement of objective and methods. The 
objective is socialism, but the political methods of socialist 
and communist parties are vehemently denounced and the 
virtues of exclusively economic methods proclaimed. Never- 
theless, the armed resistance of anarchists to Fascism is 
advocated, as in Spain, but the problem of the relationship 
of the anarchists, to a government which is engaged in such 
a war is avoided, as well as the more general problem of 
what organization is to conduct such a war, when the pop- 
ulation is not composed entirely of anarchists. 

—V. F. C. 


JUGHEADS BEHIND THE LINES: Copp, Clark (Caxton); 
pp. 208; $2.50. 
‘UGHEADS are mules, in case you don’t know it, and this 
is the story of a man who had to deal with them, an 
American in France for the last year of the war in a trans- 
port unit. The whole tale is one of personal relations with 
fellows and officers, petty worries and the like. Of the mean- 
ing of war, or of any other than national loyalty, not a 
glimpse. Yet most of the author’s life since the war was 
spent in hospital till he died in 1935. Of such is cannon- 
fodder made. 
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A new subscriber writes as follows: 


“I was delighted recently to find 
The Canadian Forum and to see a Canadian 
magazine working for sanity in the politi- 
cal world. I wish I'd known it before. 
Hitherto I had relied on foreign magazines 
exclusively for comments on world affairs 
and their bearing on this country. I shall 
do so no longer.” 
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